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Literature 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
By IVAR SPECTOR 


A valuable introduction to a wealth of Russian liter- 
ature clarifying the political, social, and religious back- 
grounds which must be understood if one is to obtain 
the most from its literature. This is presented through 
brief biographies of 14 of Russia’s outstanding writers, 
including several unknown to the average reader, out- 
lines of their major works, and a short excerpt from 
the works of each. Illus. Ready, $3.50 


ANCIENT GREECE IN 
MODERN AMERICA 


By DR. JOHN R. MACARTHUR 


The first section of this book, portraying the flowering 
of ancient Greek culture, reveals and explains the 
dependence of modern American literature and art 
upon that culture. 

In the second part are retold the famous Greek stories 
and Homeric legends. Excellent reference lists accom- 
pany each chapter. 600 pages, illus. June 15, $6.00 





Juvenile 


HERE COME THE ELEPHANTS 

By GERTRUDE ORR 

The life story of Alice and Snyder from their capture 

to their fame as top flight artists in the circus. An 

exciting story illustrated with lots of photographs. 
April 15, $2.50 














Indian Lore 
THE INDIAN SPEAKS 


By MARIUS BARBEAU 

Here in the Indian’s own words are 
their legends abounding with mys- 
terious folk and animals of the. for- 
est and water. These have been 
collected and transcribed by an an- 
thropologist and folklorist of the 
Canadian government. 


Illus. February 15, $3.00 


INDIAN EXPERIENCES 

By DeCOST SMITH 

DeCost Smith lived with and painted 
the Indians long before they had 
accepted the white man’s ways. 
Through knowledge of their dia- 
lects and understanding of their 
culture, he has left an intimate and 
colorful record, in sketches and text, 
of Rain-in-the-Face, Deaf Bull, etc. 


Illus. March 1, $4.00 


CHIEF SEATTLE 

By EVA GREENSLIT ANDERSON 
Seattle is the only Indian Chief for 
whom an American city has been 
named. He lived to see Seattle grow 
strong and prosperous. Choosing 
the ways of peace rather than war, 
he is remembered for his eloquence 
and forbearance. Eva Anderson, au- 
thor of Dog-Team Doctor, has writ- 
ten a vivid biography which also 
tells much of the early history of 
the Puget Sound country. 


Illus. April 2, $4.00 











Americana 


THE JOURNAL OF 
ZADOC LONG 1800-1873 


Edited by PIERCE LONG 


The Life of Zadoc Long was typical of 
the New England men of his era. His 
journal reveals the delightful family life, 
the leisurely tempo of the business world, 
and the ever present concern with the 
future of democracy. 


Illus. March 15, $4.00 


THE OUTER EDGE 
By BRADFORD K. DANIELS 
Independence and a home in the country 
was Bradford Daniel's dream. His strug- 
gles to make that dream come true are 
told with bluff good humor by this world 
traveler and frequent contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Illus. May 15, $4.00 
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Abridged 


Readers’ Guide 


Enthusiastically Received By School Librarians 


The ABRIDGED READERS' GUIDE begun in 1935 was planned to 
provide all small libraries—especially those in schools—with an index 
comparable in usefulness to the Readers’ Guide in larger libraries. It 
indexes 26 of the more generally used periodicals. 


How well it serves this purpose is shown very clearly by those excerpts 
from hundreds of voluntary comments that have been sent us: 


“| have not seen a ‘library tool’ so 
useful and so well designed for the 
small library.” 


“| am very proud of it and | think 
| can voice the sentiment of all libra- 
rians. It is an excellent work and fills 
a need in every library.” 


"This is a boon to all small high school 
libraries.” 


“This promises to be most useful— 
and will surely be a great time-saver. 
| am delighted to see it.” 


The ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE is 





“An excellent plan. It has our ap- 


proval." 


“| am delighted at this new move- 
ment for the help of smaller libraries 
—have needed and wished for such a 
publication, but could not afford nor 
use the large Guide." 


"| am happy to know that the 
ABRIDGED GUIDE has been published. 
| am sure it will be the biggest help 
to small libraries of any publication in 
years. 


" . . The list is excellent.” 


ublished monthly except July 


and August, the indexing for these months being included in fhe Sep- 
tember issue. A bound volume is published as the June issue. 


As an added convenience, annual volumes are replaced every other 


year with two-year bound cumulations. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY AND FULL INFORMATION 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 


New York City 
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If you work with 


Children 





your work can be easier and service 
improved with an A.L.A. Subject Index 


* For the youngest readers ... 
SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


BY ELOISE RUE 
Analyzes the subject content of 500 commonly foods, cooperation, or posture—the books are here 


used primary books through the third grade. analyzed so as to locate sources instantly. In- 
Half are of the non-reader, or trade book, type. ; 
When you are searching in children’s books for é 
material about sand-storms, China, gulls, airplanes, rials can be fitted to the child’s reading ability. 


Published January 1943 27 1p. $2.50 


*For grades 4 fo 6... 
SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


BY ELOISE RUE 


dividual references are graded so that the mate- 





Indexes 1,300 carefully chosen books (800 trade, entries. Prepared after a thorough study of units 
500 text books) under 3,000 subjects common to actually taught in schools. Useful in public 
curriculum of grades 4-6. Grading and char- libraries as well as in schools. 1940. 560p. $4. 
acter of material is shown for each of 20,000 (Supplement in preparation.) 

* SUBJECT INDEX TO READERS * SUBJECT INDEX TO CHILDREN’S PLAYS 
ee cone Re: Eloise ye ; Key to plays with historical backgrounds, about 
Nearly 4, references to 283 commonly usec Ley , Sy : 

modern readers (pre-primer through third grade) foreign countries, about re questions, character 
indexed under 1,000 subjects. Covers same age education, arts, music, thrift, holidays, animals— 
group as the Subject Index to Books for Primary 793 subjects. Analyzes 202 collections. Grades 


Grades, but indexes about 150 standard readers 


not analyzed in that Index. This Index to 1-8. Can be used as a buying list for libraries 


Readers is still ee ag Nee a locating wanting to build up play collections. Of the 202 
material in many readers still being used in many ‘ : at si 
libraries nad eine 1938. 192p.” Seite ‘seduced play collections indexed, 36 are starred for first 
to 75¢ purchase. 1940. 300p. $3.50. 


Photographs courtesy of Library Association of Pertland, Ore., and Los Angeles Public Library. 
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CS iw lack of wisdom in the sweeping gospel of 
hate that has been noised around so widely 
in the last few weeks seems too obvious to require 
any further refutation. If this is a war between 
Fascism and the enemies of Fascism, then one who 
cannot distinguish between a freedom-loving anti- 
Nazi German and a nihilistic Nazi can hardly be 
said to know friend from enemy. And on that 
level a decent peace would be not only irrational 
but impracticable. Haters of this kind, however, 
represent a very small minority—that is not to be 
greatly strengthened by the opinions of any one 
individual. The only disturbing aspect of this 
whole episode, then, rests on the answer to one 
question: Is Mr. Stout's doctrine of hate merely 
the personal opinion of a detective-story writer— 
or does it reflect the “official” attitude of the 
Writers’ War Board? If it's merely one man’s 
meat, then it’s nobody's poison. But if it is a pea 
in a bigger pod, then certainly it comes a little 
late, for it is hard to think that many of the 
2,000-odd writers who have contributed time and 
effort to the Board during the last year would 
accept this gospel of wholesale hate. 

Maxwell Anderson is leaving shortly for Eng- 
land and will then try “to get as close to the 
North African front as possible” in order to 
gather material for a play about American Negro 
soldiers. J& Major Laurence Stallings 
(What Price Glory?) has been promoted to lieu- 
tenant colonel on the retired list of the Marine 
Corps. He is on duty in Washington with the 
Army Air Forces. & % % Walter B. Pitkin, 
popular philosopher and news-lover, who has been 
Professor of Journalism at Columbia since 1912, 
is retiring from academic life at the age of 65. 
One of his first personal indulgences is to be a 
cross-country journey in which he will study con- 
sumer problems. And Archibald MacLeish has re- 
signed as assistant OWI director in order to de- 
vote his full time to his post as Librarian of Con- 
gress. Elmer Davis stated that MacLeish had laid 
“much of the foundation on which OWI was 
built,” and that his services had been “enormously 
valuable.” J J J Newsboys’ House, at 244 
William Street in New York City, where Horatio 
Alger found the material for most of his countless 
books about boys, has been formally turned over to 
the Coast Guard as a receiving and transfer depot. 
Since 1872 it had been the home of lost and 
friendless youngsters. 


The Woman's World 


Edna St. Vincent Millay has been awarded the 
medal of the Poetry Society of America for “her 
meritorious work and abiding interest in the hu- 
manities.’” (Alfred Kreymborg is the Society's re- 
cently elected ive succeeding A. M. Sulli- 
van.) & A $100,000 damage suit against 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings for alleged defamation 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


of character in Cross Creek has been filed by 
Zelma Cason, a Gainesville (Florida) social 
worker. The declaration stated that Miss Rawlings 
has cheapened Miss Cason’s name and made her a 
“notorious” figure. 4% 3% J Clare Boothe Luce, 
in mid-January, was given a seat on the House 
Military Affairs Committee. %& J J Ursula Par- 
rott, the four-times-married novelist who smuggled 
an Army private out of military stockade where he 
was serving twenty days for being absent without 
leave, was indicted on January 8, by a Federal 
grand jury. She was charged with enticing deser- 
tion from the United States Army, harboring a 
deserter, and undermining the loyalty, discipline, 
or morale of the armed forces. A later indictment 
(consisting of virtually the same charges) was 
contested, but these motions were overruled. 

Else Margrete Roed, escaped Norwegian author 
and woman editor, arrived in this country early in 
January. She came direct from England, but at the 
time of her escape from Norway last September 
she had been active in the underground work of 
that country. She was lucky enough to be warned 
that the Gestapo was on her trail. After four days 
of walking she reached the Swedish border. She 
cited food, shoes, and fuel as the most harrowing 
items on the list of shortages against which Nor- 
wegians are “standing up.” Underground news- 
papers, she said, have a known circulation of 
about 10,000, and are then passed further on. 


Books: Banned, Bought, and Bettered 


A dispatch from Berne (January 26) stated that 
in its regular session the Federal Council ordered 
the seizure and forbade the sale of Volume 9 of 
the latest edition of Meyer's Konversations Lexi- 
kon “for insulting language towards this country.” 
Meyer's is printed in Germany and Volume 9 
gives a number of “appreciations of Switzerland 
today”: “A country that, like London and Paris, 
is no longer anything but a dumping place for 
doubtful individuals who abuse their liberty. . . . 
It is peopled by a medley of criminals, particularly 
Jews. . . . The Switzerland of today is a backward 
state detached from the German Empire. .. .” 
& & Sears, Roebuck & Company, who ac- 
quired title to the publication of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica in 1920, has made a gift of this 175- 
year-old book to the University of Chicago. Once 
again, then, Britannica associates itself with an 
esteemed institution of learning— the famous 
eleventh edition (1910) carries the imprint of the 
University of Cambridge. & 3% J H. G. Wells 
has issued a plea that the victors in this war set 
up a group of commissions to rehabilitate and re- 
educate the disordered world. He said he was not 
asking for preparation of a new world because he 
realized that a new world was here. The question 
now is: can we adapt ourselves to it, or do we 
“spin down this vortex to extinction” ? 


(Continued on page 494) 
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WHAT IS AMERICA FIGHTING FOR? 


Equal Opportunity for All! 


(ONE OF THE ESSENTIALS OF A DEMOCRACY) 


Deep in the breast of every American boy flames the light of hope and ambition. Equal 
opportunity to ‘‘make his mark’’ is one of the many American principles our country 
will ever fight to protect. 


American fathers have shown their sons that—in our country—individual initiative has 
brought success time and again. Throughout our country’s history, the thousands of 
great Americans, who, by their own efforts, raised themselves high in America’s state, 
professional and business life repeatedly illustrate this truth. In America—as nowhere 
else—every boy, rich or poor, has that cherished privilege of making his life worth while 
in the field of endeavor se chooses! 


Equal opportunity for all... the American ideal of free enterprise ... . the American 
way of life! Those things have made America great. ‘These principles will see America 
through to Victory! 

Many of today’s business leaders owe their present success to the start they received 


from The Book of Knowledge. In a little more than 30 years time, this great work has 
served the needs of more than 3,500,000 children. 


WRITE TO THE SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY inc. 2 w. asm sr. w. v. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE Maroon Artcraft 20 Vol. $79.50 























TRY THIS NEW AND EASIER VANISHING PATCH 
WAY TO MEND TORN PAGES! NO WETTING! NO STICKINESS! NO BUCKLING! 


An entirely new type of transparent mending film for torn 
book pages, drawings, music, maps, etc. anishing Patch 
is perfectly dry—you can place it where you want it, with- 
out soiling your fingers. Then, when you've got it where 
you want it, pass the little Electric Patch elder over 
several times—and the torn section is permanently mended. 
VANISHING PATCH KIT 


with 250 strips of 1” x 





Vanishing Patch does not bleed 


11” Vanishing Patch, along the edges . . . does not dis- 
1 Thermostatically Color with age... the printed 
Controlled Patch Weld- text beneath the Patch is actually 


er, 1 Felt Rubbing more readable than the rest of the 
Pad .......+--- $3.75 page. Try it, and be convinced. 





Complete Kit will be 


sent on 10-day trial 
basis, if requested. 

250 Vanishing Patch 
Refills, $2.00 
































JOIN THE SPRING PARADE 


At this time of the year, hundreds of librarians are sending their ““Replacement 


Orders” to us. If you have not already done so — our new SPRING LISTS 


(now being prepared) will greatly help you in making your selections. 


We will gladly furnish — any book — of any publisher — in the 
Publisher’s Binding, if so desired, 


BUT — FOR TITLES SUBJECT TO HARD USE — WE RECOMMEND 
HUNTTING’S BUCKRAM BINDINGS 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. _Library Specialists | SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


ANY BOOK-OF ANY PUBLISHER-IN ANY BINDING 
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FICTION 

Author Title Points 
1. Lloyd Douglas, The Robe ............... 201 
2. Franz Werfel, The Song of Bernadette .... 146 
3. Marcia Davenport, Valley of Decision .... 119 
4. Frances Keyes, Crescent Carnival .......... 73 
5. Christopher Morley, Thorofare ........... 67 
6. Henry Bellamann, Kings Row ............ 64 
7. Nancy Hale, Prodigal Woman ........... 57 
8. Louis Bromfield, Mrs. Parkington .... 45 
9. LeGrand Cannon, Jr., Look to the Moantaie 40 
10. Herbert Agar, A Time for Greatness ...... 30 


COMMENT: 
continuing in second position. 
New fiction titles are Mrs. 


in February. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS: 


Her Star in Sight, 
C. Holling. 


Mildred Meese; Mr. 


Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeies, Louisville, 
Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Springfield, 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-four cities *) 


The Robe leads the fiction titles for the second consecutive month with The Song of Bernadett 

Crescent Carnival has come up into fourth place from tenth last month. 
Parkington, Look to the Mountain, and A Time for Greatness. 
Were Young and Gay appears in first place among the nonfiction favorites, having progressed from fifth 
We Took to the Woods, and Report from Tokyo are two titles appearing for the first time 


Most favored are Dreams of Glory, Janet Lambert; 
Popper's Penguins, 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 
Memphis, 
and Toronto. 


NONFICTION 
Author Title 


1. Cornelia Otis Skinner and Emil ow. 
Our Hearts Were Young end Ge : 


Points 


s 175 


2. Marion Hargrove, See Here, a < Pee ata 140 
3. William L. White, They Were Expendable 106 
4. Cecil Brown, Suez to Simgapore .... .. 88 
5. Howard K. Smith, Last Train from Berlin vo 
6. Louise Dickinson Rich, We Took to the 
Rie Dey SCL Ive a ocato'n gh lad. bn igen © 74 
7. Joseph C. Drew, Report from Tokyo ...... 69 
8. Hendrick Willem van Loon, Lives ....... 54 
9. Hartzell Spence, Get Thee behind Me .... 40 
10. Hesketh Pearson, G.B.S. ........ ins Oe 


Our Heart 


Lassie Come Home, Eric Knight: 


Richard Atwater ; Tree in the Trail, Holiing 


Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, 


Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York City, Newark, 








(Continued from page 492) 


DIED 


Arthur Guiterman, poet, playwright, 


JANUARY 11. 
of a heart attack; 


and lecturer; at Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
seventy-one. 

He was born in Vienna, son of Alexander and 
Louisa Wolf Guiterman, American citizens. Over 
the turn of the century he was on the editorial 
staffs of a number of popular magazines. His 
light and humorous verse has been familiar to 
Americans for some forty years; and during the 
first portion of his career as a versifier he com- 
pletely overlooked the commercial value of his 
work and sent his rhymes to daily newspapers for 
free publication. He published several volumes of 
poems, collaborated on the adaptation of A School 
for Husbands, and wrote the libretto for Walter 
Damrosch's opera A Man without a Country. His 
writing has been often characterized as ‘distinctly 
American.” 


JANuARY 14. Laura E. Richards, daughter of Julia 
Ward Howe, who wrote “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” and author of some eighty books, most 
of them for children; at her home in Gardiner, 
Mass., from complications following a cold; al 
most ninety-three. 

She was born in Boston and began to write sto- 
ries when she was ten. Her Captain January, 
issued in 1890, and subsequent titles in the same 
series sold over 750,000 copies. She was still 
writing in her ninety-third year—in the summer of 
1942 she published a poem dedicated to the men 
and women of the USO. 
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JANUARY 14. Samuel Line Laciar, composer, music 
critic, and editor; at Philadelphia; seventy-two 
He studied music in Germany; in 1905 became 
associate editor of the Ladies Home Journal: and 
after the First World War served as music critic 
on several Philadelphia papers. 


JANUARY 16. Susan Contesse, columnist and news 
paperwoman; at Ottawa, Canada; eighty-three 
Her sixty-six years as a reporter, columnist and 
editor made her career in Paterson, N.J., one of 
the longest in the newspaper world. She was be 
lieved to be the oldest newspaper woman—in 
point of service—in the United States. 


JANUARY 16. Frank O'Connor, member of the 
reportorial staff of the New York Times for thirty 
years; in New York City, following a heart attack; 
sixty-four. He began as an office boy on Albert 
Pulitzer’s New York Morning Journal; became a 
cub reporter and eventually got assigned to Brook- 
lyn’s police coverage—no easy task. He joined the 


- New York Times staff in 1913 and made himself 


a familiar figure not only among the police officers 
but among public officials of all kinds. 


JANUARY 22. Announcement was made of the 
death of Major Eric Knight, killed in a plane 
crash en route to North Africa. Less than a year 
ago he had written, significantly, ‘“This war is too 
big to make any one man or his life of the slightest 
importance.” And in a letter to his publishers 
written only a few days before his death, he con- 
tended that ‘the big thing is to win this war by 
killing Germans not by writing books. . . . I ad- 
mire conscientious objectors in this war so long as 
they are conscientious and I admire soldiers. The 


(Continued on page 505) 
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“BETTER” BOOKS AT A SAVING! 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES: 1943 


NEW TITLES! CURRENT PRICES! NEW SERIES! 
ADULTS! JUVENILES! 


"Better" books because they have stood the test of 
time and continue in demand year after year. "Ate 
Saving" because they appear in reprint series, after 
the heavy costs of the first edition have been met, 
and where mass production makes low prices profit- 


able. 


Prior to the compilation of the CATALOG OF RE- 
PRINTS, ordering reprints involved a tedious search 
through many catalogs with not even the satisfaction 
of knowing at the end that the best selection had 
been made. 


Today the Catalog changes all of this. Within its 
covers are cataloged more than 8,000 reprints avail- 
able as of November, 1942 in some 65 standard adult 
and 30 juvenile series. 


All series included, with a list of titles available, ap- 
ear in the front section of the book in an alphabetical 
ist of their respective publishers. The price and a 
brief description of the series is also given in this 
section. The second section is an alphabetical list 
by author and title of all books included. 


If you are interested in a given series, a given author, 
or a given title, the Catalog will reveal at a glance 
what is available. 


It's economical to buy reprints. 


It's an economy to subscribe to: 


The CATALOG OF REPRINTS at $3.50 and 
receive the main volume and later the Supple- 
ment which will be published in the spring to 
bring the information up to the minute. Pub- 
lication schedule: A Main Volume and Supple- 
ment are planned for each coming year. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York City 
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FOUR-YEAR venture with a private press 
undoubtedly opened Eric Partridge’s eyes to 


A 


many things, but certainly (and admittedly) to 
this: that while a publisher has a hard time selling 
six hundred copies of a belles-lettres title, he can 
easily sell six thousand copies of a book about 


words. That, to some extent, may explain his 
reasons for making himself a “lexicographer of 
non-Standard English”—but “‘with no intention 
(D.V.) of remaining one for the rest of his life.’’ 

Eric Honeywood Partridge was born at Waimata 
Valley, Gisborne, New Zealand, February 6, 1894, 
the son of John and Ethel Partridge. His father 
was a college-bred farmer. When Eric was eight 
or nine he used to scribble off fantastic short sto- 
ries. “The best thing about them,” he says, “was 
the readiness with which I scrapped them.’’ When 
he was twelve he began—and at thirteen com- 
pleted—a novel about English public school life. 
For this, he explains, he was ‘‘delightfully com- 
petent, being at the time in New Zealand, at sea 
(in more senses than one)... .” 

Late in 1907, he went with his family to 
Queensland, and at sixteen began to earn his liv- 
ing—as a schoolteacher. He kept at this for 
about three years and during the same time won a 
three-year scholarship to the University of Queens- 
land. In 1914 he began as an honorsman in the 
classics, but early the year following he sailed 
with the Australian Expeditionary Force and served 
until the Armistice as a private in the Australian 
infantry. He saw action in Egypt, Gallipoli, 
France, and Belgium (and was wounded on the 
Western Front). All this afterward became grist 
for Three Men's War (1930) written with R. H. 
Mottram and John Easton, but doomed—by the 
depression—to only a feeble sale. 

On his return voyage to Australia in 1919 he 
ran the ship’s newspaper and afterward edited for 
men of the troopship a memorial volume called 
The Bakara Bulletin. He resumed his University 
course, this time honorsman in French and Eng- 
lish, and two years later earned a first-class honors 
degree. By defeating Jack Lindsay he won, in 
1921, the coveted Queensland Traveling Fellow- 
ship (to Oxford); and wrote The French Ro- 
mantics’ Knowledge of English Literature, after- 
ward published in Paris, for his B. Litt. (1923). 

For seven months (1925) he taught at the 
Hulme Grammar School in Manchester, then ob- 
tained a junior lectureship in English at the Vic- 
toria University of Manchester, and moved on 
shortly to a lectureship in the same field at the 
University of London. But he soon wearied of 
academic formalities, and in 1927 founded the 
Scholartis Press, which he directed for four years 
before withdrawing on purely financial grounds. 
The firm, however, was carried on by Wilson 
Benington until 1935. 

As early as 1924 he had successfully combined 
his interest in languages with a certain delight in 
writing (Eighteenth Century English Romantic 
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Poetry). And before he left Scholartis he had 
edited with John Brophy Songs and Slang of the 
British Soldier and Grove’s The Vulgar Tongue 
It did not take much, therefore, in the late twen 
ties, to convince himself that he might make a go 
of writing. 

In the fall of 1928 came his only volume of 
short stories, Glimpses, “as by one Corrie Deni 
son,” longest of which is autobiographical. He 
succeeded in making a reputation for himself with 
Slang Today and Yesterday (1933), a harbinger 
of his exhaustive Dictionary of Slang and Un 
conventional English (1937). A Covey of Part 
ridge, his self-anthology, appeared the same year; 
and The World of Words, both an introduction to 
general linguistics and a study in* English and 
American, the year following. 

His next efforts were spent on a dictionary of 
the language of the British and American under 
world, a New Testament wordbook, and a dic- 
tionary of clichés. In 1940 came Précis Writing: 
and a few months ago, his Usage and Abusage: 
An Aid to Good English, at which he had been 
at work for several years. 

Partridge was married in 1925 to Agnes Vye« 
Parminter; they have one child. He is a familias 
figure at the British Museum Library and at Ox- 
ford, and regularly reports Wimbledon Jawn tennis 
championships (for which he occupies a permanent 
seat) ; and he is a frequent spectator of the cricket 
matches at Lords and the Oval. In the present war 
he entered the Army as a private, and has since 


been made an officer. 
B. ALSTERLUND 
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*LAND or LIBERTY” ts A THRILL-PACKED FILM 


This unusual picture brings to the screen in human terms what Democracy has meant 
to Americans. Episodes in the country's history become dramatic realities in se- 
quences selected from 112 different pictures, shorts and newsreels by Cecil B. 
deMille. Spencer Tracy, Bette Davis, Claudette Colbert and Henry Fonda are but 
a few of the stars in this star-studded picture. 

(16 m/m sound—8 reels—Rental only $7.50) 


"THE YANKS INVADE AFRICA"—1 Reel—RENTAL $1.50 
—WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG— 


Y.M.C.A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


347 Madison Ave. 19 So. LaSalle St. 1700 Patterson Ave. 351 Turk St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 








Libraries...and Manpower 


Your sources of supply—all of them—are up against a 
problem: how to give you the service you merit when so 
many of their personnel are now behind either a gun or 
a riveting machine. 

You can help to see that your orders are intelligently 
handled by remembering that the plainer, the more ex- 


plicit, the more complete your orders are, the better they 
can be filled by people unfamiliar with books. 


All of us cannot contribute to the war effort in 
romantic, spectacular ways. But we can watch the simple 
everyday details that entail saving or wasting what the 
country needs so badly today—manpower. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Library Department 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago 

















SUPPLYING 
Rademackers OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
, ; IS OUR SPECIALTY 
Library Binders & Booksellers Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
. efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
Very few people amen Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
In the world THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Can guarantee you Station O - Box 22 New York City 
The fine work 
Our company gives with THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 
Regard to the binding of French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
Your precious books sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. bat Charts 
for Object Lessons 
RADEMAEKERS 7 thems Ente 
New York City Hempstead, L. I. M. D. BERLITZ 
Newark, N. J. 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Edwin Corle 


preg CORLE was born on May 17, 1906, 
in Wildwood, New Jersey, the only child of 
Samuel Edwin and Marie Gertrude (Dever) Corle. 
His mother taught him to read when he was four, 
and he needed no prodding. By the time he was 
eight he had begun to collect books seriously, and 
he now has an accumulation of about 3,000 vol- 
umes. He saw much more of the theater, as a 
small child, than the average youngster. He re- 
members Sarah Bernhardt as something of an 
ordeal rather than a pleasure; but George M. 
Cohan and Bert Williams left him with livelier 
impressions. The melodramas, of course, had the 
greatest carry-over effect, for these he immediately 
redramatized—Corle version—in his own minia- 
ture theater. 

At twelve he had read most of Stevenson; all of 
Poe and most of Jack London at thirteen; and his 
next sampling was Main Street and Babbitt. Along 
with all this went a good stock of mystery stories. 
When he read The Fall of the House of Usher he 
was so strangely hypnotized by the style that he 
made a list of all the adjectives that Poe had used. 
He still has a good deal of faith in what this kind 
of experiment can do for the literary novice. 

From the School of Practice in Philadelphia he 
returned to Wildwood for grammar school, and 
there also finished his first three years of high 
school. He got the fourth in Hollywood, where 
the Corles had settled down after broken journeys 
through New England, the South, and the South- 
west. He received a B.A. from the University of 
California in 1928; and spent the next two years 
in graduate study at Yale. He was married in 
1932 to Helen Freeman. 

His first writing was done for radio. He wrote 
innumerable sketches for stations in Southern 
California and worked for one of the pioneers in 
the transcription industry. But most of this stuff 
was, necessarily, trashy. He disliked the business, 
and left it as soon as he'd built up a sufficient 
reserve to strike out on his own. His first pub- 
lished story appeared in the Atlantic in 1933. He 
spent the summers of 1935 and 1936 on an Indian 
reservation collecting background material for 
People on the Earth (1937) which won him the 
silver medal of the Commonwealth Club. And it 
was during this time that he learned “by hearsay” 
some of the Athapascan language. He has, he 
says, a “fair vocabulary” that serves him well in 
some of the remoter parts of the Southwest. In 
general, he adds, a white man cannot master it on 
less than ten years’ exposure. The Navajos quickly 
pinned a name on him—*‘Hosteen Ay Doh-Klish,”’ 
{‘‘Mr. Blue Shirt’’}—but he admits that in view 
of his personal predilections, it was justly given. 


Corle was in Europe during the 1938 political 
crises—but not “on assignment’ and the articles 
that he wrote on his return were only incidental 
pieces. He was in Prague at the time of the Czech 
crisis. The Czech government gave him an in- 
terpreter for his own use, and he believes that he 
saw both sides—that of BeneS and that of Henlein; 
but he interviewed neither leader. He saw the 
sell-out coming and said so. And he believed at 
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the time that England could have done nothing 
else. Corle attended the 19th Congress of the 
League of Nations and came away with the feeling 
that each country placed its own selfish interests 
above any real devotion to the idea of confedera- 
tion. He feels that he saw the League “wither and 
die and blow away.” 

He had, however, at Geneva, met Clarence 
Streit and believed that some form of Streit's 
“Union Now” idea was inevitable. He therefore 
founded (1940) the Hollywood Committee of 
Inter-Democracy Federal Unionists. 

Between Mojave (1934), his first novél, and 
Coarse Gold, his last, came three others; also 
Desert Country, out of the fiction class. Corle 
lives in Hollywood, but is miraculously unaffected 
by the motion picture industry. 


ApriL Book CLUB CHOICES 
Book-of-the-Month Club 


The Year of Decision, by Bernard De Voto. Little 

For Canadian subscribers: 

Klondike Mike, by Merrill Denison. Morrow 
Literary Guild of America 

Experiment Perilous, by Margaret Carpenter. Little 
Junior Literary Guild 

Older boys: Walter Reed, Doctor in Uniform, by 

L. N. Wood. Messner 
Older girls: Mary Mapes Dodge of St. Nicholas, 


by Alice B. Howard. Messner 

Intermediate group: Banjo the Crow, by Theodora 
DuBois. Houghton 

Primary group: Little Navajo Bluebird, by 
Nolan Clark. Viking 
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@Write us for our 1943 
spring catalogue of pre- 
bound juvenile books. 


@Our complete bindery 
facilities are at your 
service for the rebinding 
of books and binding of 
periodicals. 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 
Library Bookbinders-Booksellers 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Established 1902 
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ageless Asia in a 1104 page treasury \ 
containing the best of the literature of 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism and , 
Taoism, together with parables, sayings, 
poetry, stories, witticisms, letters, epigrams, 
glossaries and interpretative introductions. 
With new translations by Lin Yutang. 
Including: pe ares of Confucius, pithy 
gems of eternal wisdom; Laotse’s Book of 
Tao, a 2400-year old classic which teaches 
the wisdom of appearing foolish; The Bhag- 
avad-Gita, the Sermon on the Mount of 
Hinduism; The Upanishads, regarded by 
Schopenhauer as “the productions of the 
highest wisdom”; The Ramayana, the Odys- 
sey of India; Chuangtse, an excursion to the 
land of bliss; Li Po, the Prince of Chinese 
poets; and many others. 
=> N. Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW: 
“A truly magnificent book . . 
beautifully printed and bound.” 
=> CHICAGO SUN: “The most 
varied and most delightful reading 
I have come across in a long time.” 
—S. I. Hayakawa 
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The One Hundred 
Year Book 


Being the story of the 110 
members of the Hundred 
Year Association of 
New York City 


Edited by PHILIP N. SCHUYLER 


“Packed with brief histories of member 
houses that have passed 100 years in mer- 
cantile activity, this book by no means 
exhausts the New York houses that come 
in that category. Naturally these organi- 
zations today are far removed from their 
beginnings, for in some cases the original 
office was in the owner's hat. In some in- 
stances families are still interested ; in others 
new investors have joined them, bought 
them out, or merged with others.” 
Harry Hansen in 
N. Y. Worip-TELEGRAM 


Quarto cloth. Illustrated 


Limited Edition $5.00 net 


A. S$. BARNES AND COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
Publishers since 1838 














W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





[Eprror’s Note: 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers for 


The correspondence columns of the 


debate and comment. The Editor is not 


a : responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.} 


Read, Anyhow 
To the Editor: 

When gas rationing was announced for this 
part of the country we put IF You CAN'T RIDE 
READ! in large letters in our front windows. That 
has had the widest comment of anything we have 
done for a long time. 

When one of the grocer clerks was listening to 
someone complaining about the shortage of gas, 
he was heard to say, “Haven't you seen what it 
says over at the library?” 

HELEN Rex, Librarian 
Marshalltown, lowa, Public Library 


An Army Man 
and his Buddies 
Tell the Expe- 
riences of...... 


PAUL Buwyay 


THat Mytuicat Loccer WHuo 










Honor Roll 


To the Editor: 

The Corinth Free Library has recorded the 
names of all draftees and enlistments, on an at- 
tractive plywood poster, in the library window 
This list we try to keep up-to-date, having a card 
near it requesting relatives and friends for addi 


Joins THe Army To Beat tions and corrections. We watch lists in the local 
Tue Axis! paper also. Until now this has been the only offi- 
Cloth Bound $1.50 cial “Honor Roll” in the town. 
7," x 10%” 3 colors Maset P. SHorey, Librarian 


La, Corinth, N.Y., Free Library, Inc. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THIS SERIES 


PAUL BUNYAN the Work Giant $2.00 
PAUL BUNYAN Marches On $2.00 


BINFORDS & MORT Publishers 


GRAPHIC ARTS BUILDING, PORTLAND, ORE. 


MICHAEL S. MILL CO. EASTERN REP. 
286 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


297,000 Out! 


To the Editor: 

I have just received your February issue of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, and find on page 458 a 
quotation taken from the August 1942 Ontario 
Library Review. 
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You have made it read ‘““Three hundred thou- 
sand” instead of “three thousand’’ which makes 
the whole thing look ridiculous, and librarians 
outside of Ontario may think we are doing things 
on a very large scale. 

I wish to thank you for the publicity, but it will 
give the impression that one of our major libraries 
had allowed the books to go stale and dead, 
whereas it was a small association library. 

S. B. HERBERT 
Acting Inspector, Public Libraries 
Editor, Ontario Library Review 


{Epiror's Note: We're chagrined and sorry and trust it 
won't happen again.} 


WHAT WE ARE 
FIGHTING 


“9 is rather for us * 
to the qreat task ‘om 


‘soe tese hone 





Favorable Comment 


To the Editor: 

Regular reading of the Wilson Library Bulletin 
reveals your use of photographs and information 
concerning public library activities in connection 
with the war effort. 

The accompanying photograph demonstrates an 
idea which has caused much favorable comment 
here in Jacksonville because of its morale value 
in promoting the war effort. 

We have also been getting useful publicity 
from one of the newspapers. Several times a 
week they set aside space under a war head and 
publish lists on war topics related to that part of 
the globe which is affected. 

JosEPH F. MARRON, Librarian 
Public Library 
Jacksonville, Florida 


(Continued on page 504) 
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"Books Most in Demand, 
At Present... 


for the representation of 
essential subjects in a small 
department." 


Selected by 
JOSEPH MCKIBLE 


Head of Technical Books of America, 
Scribner Book Store, N. Y. C. * 


Audel s Carpenters and _ Builders 
Guides—Nos. 1-4 ; 50 
Audel’s Diesel Engine’ Manual PRS 
Audel’s Handy Book of Practical 
BIOOCEIGRED. 6 5.0.0.05.0:0 bbs pn Oubeaen ote 4.00 
Audel’s Marine Engineer's Guide .. 3.00 
Audel’s Mechanical Dictionary for 
Technical Trades Arts and Sci- 
STICSH cceceveceseevecssssssecoecsteovsices 


Audel’s New Auto Guide for Me- 
chanics, Operators and Service- 
TROT cc ceeecosonesecsecesessesess 

Audel’s Sheet Metal Worker's Handy 


DOG. capacd sbeebs Bite ct betas ei cess 1.00 
Audel’s Shipfitter’s Handy. Book 1.00 
Rogers’ Machinists’ Guide ...... -- 2,00 
Audel’s Electrical Power Calcula- 

tions with Diagrams ............ 
Audel’s Mathematics and alcula- 

tions for Mechanics ............ 
Audel’s Answers on Blueprint Read- 

ing for Mechanics and Builders .. 
Audel’s Welder’s Guide ............ 1.00 
Audel’s Plumbers and Steam Fitters 

Guides—NoOs, 1-4 ......¢*seeees ea 1.50 
ae oN Millwrights and Mechanics 

GOD cWaen iw 266 w'patde ss ods cbuaee 
Audel’s Machinists’ and Toolmakers’ 

OS a eres Tere ee 4.00 
Audel’s Wiring Diagrams for Light 

and POW Bes Ws bis ccisideee 1 


Audel’s New Radioman’s Guide .... 4.00 


* (From A List of Technical Books, Retail Book 
seller, Jan. 1943) 


THEO. AUDEL & COMPANY 


49 West 23rd Street 
New York City 
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Nicholas 


Copernicus 
1543-1943 





1943 a Copernican . "ae 


New York Public Library, the libraries of Yale, Harvard, Lima (Peru) and libraries and edu- 
cational institutions the world over are making plans to pay tribute to Nicholas Copernicus. 


May 24th, 1943, will mark the 400th anniversary of the death of this great Polish genius and 
founder of modern astronomy. That evening, Harlow Shapley, Director of Harvard Observa- 
tory, will preside at a meeting of distinguished scientists in Carnegie Hall, New York, which 
will inaugurate a nation-wide Copernican Week to be devoted to displays of Copernicana . 
life, times and country, as well as astronomical and other scientific exhibits. 


To meet the demand for information about Copernicus and his contribution to modern science, 
the Kosciuszko Foundation has published an 88-page monograph on the life-story of Copernicus 
and his times which all libraries should have for the occasion and future reference. On the cov- 
er is a magnificent portrait of Copernicus in five colors done by Arthur Szyk and there are over 
twenty significant illustrations in the book. Frederick E. Brasch, Chief, Smithsonian Division, 
Library of Congress, writes: “It is not alone beautifully done but has historical accuracy.” “It 
is a fine piece of work and exceedingly valuable for our college”—adds President W. H. S. White 
of Shepherd State Teachers’ College, West Virginia. “Beautiful besides being invaluable from 
the point of view of concise accurate details. We really prize it!”—writes Sister H. Honora, 
President, Marygrove College, Detroit. Price: paper, 75c each; cloth, library edition, $1.50 each. 
Payment with orders would be appreciated. 


THE KOSCIUSZKO FOUNDATION 149 E. 67th St., New York City 
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TTT UE ELLE LULL LEEPER bo +k +e OK + OK at ae ee 
C -|* THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA ~* 
ounty : 50 vol. 
| * 
= * 
j ibrar 3 THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
y * 15 vol. ; 
Pri er = Double-starred individually and : 
m z\|% ; 
* collectively for FIRST PURCHASE * 
By Mildred W. Sandoe (the highest rating) in the new — 
« = * 
a ane ate igh * 
Approx. 225p. $2.25 = Standard Catalog for Hig 
= School Libraries 3 
= ~ 
More than 50 Ohio libra- = |* . Paper : * 
, = Write for description and library 
rians have become county ice 
librarians within the past 713 P 4 
five years. Miss Sandoe = YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
of the Ohio State Library 2 | « 386 Fourth Ave., New York City * 
= gives a factual account in = -— . 
= her book of their experi- : ** ** ** +** ** ** ** *%* 
S ments and experiences. = ra 2 roi ca oe 
: = The British War Economy 
= ah r rs : MARY E. MURPHY, Ph.D. 
= The H. W. Wilson Company (London Univ.) 
3 e . ‘ Just off the press. 416 pages of latest fully docu- 
= 950 University Avenue mented information on finances, labor policies, civil- 
‘ iam economy, ete. For government officials, econ- 
New York City omists, college instructors and researchers. $2.50 from 
Professional and Technical Press 
= it West 42nd Street, New York City 
SHUCIONTNALLEA SU UNUNNNALN HAA SLANT EVEDOEOUEUDUEADAL AENEAN eae pee 
Now ready... 
By Albert Paul Schimberg 
A simple, intimate biography of the amaz- about him a flock of followers as charming 
ing St. Francis of Assisi, the man who as the saint himself. The Library Journal 
talked with bird and beast, and gathered describes the book as “popularly told,” that 
it would be “useful in a general collection 
of any public library,” and that it can be 
“recommended to anyone wishing a first book 
SMALL CREATIONS on St. Francis.” $2.75 
By Hazel Showalter By Augustine Osgniach 
Here is a collection of wartime craftwork Presents the principles of the Christian phi- 
ideas utilizing available materials, espe- losophy of state as opposed to the philoso- 
cially scrap materials such as old clothes- phies of totalitarianism, Nazism, Fascism, etc. 
pins, nutshells, waste wood, coconut shells, $3.75 
etc. Many of the projects require only a 
jackknife or coping saw for their skillful THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
execution. $2.75 1103 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Four Great 
Dickens Masterpieces 
condensed for 
the modern reader 


Che 
DICKENS 


Digest 


DAVID COPPERFIELD - OLIVER TWIST 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT - PICKWICK PAPERS 


543 pages of the most vivid, touching and 
best of Dickens condensed for the first time 
by an expert whose experience comes from 
years with the Reader’s Digest. It makes 
amazingly rich, exciting reading—an excep- 
tionally readable volume of Dickens that 
belongs in every library. 5 color plates and 
40 black and white drawings in the Dickens 
spirit. Condensed by Mary Louise Aswell. 
Illustrated by Donald McKay. $3.75 











WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
MCGRAW-HILL BLDG., N. Y. 


= _/ 














CATALOGING MANUAL 
FOR 
LAW LIBRARIES 


e Elsie Basset 
¢ 365p. $5.00 


Principles of cataloging in 
their special application to 
law libraries with emphasis 
on classification and subject 
heading of Law Books. In- 
dispensable in the Law Li- 
brary and in the general 
library with a law collection. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Avenue 
New York City 
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(Continued from page 501) 


Gremlins in Circulation 


To the Editor: 


While I doubt the fact that Gremlins have a 
purpose behind their mischief, I do not doubt that 
we have them. Especially in the circulation depart- 
ment of the T.P.L. If not, who or what is it that 
does away with all the nice new pencils which are 
sharpened religiously every morning at nine, and 
by one in the afternoon are no more? Who keeps 
the posters face down on the desk all the time? 
Who puts seven-day-book slips in the two-week 
file and vice versa? Who scrambles the alphabet ? 
Who files borrowers’ cards in the wrong drawer 
and sometimes is so taken by the looks of an 
application that he completely absconds with it? 
Who pushes huge stacks of books off the book 
truck when no one is around? And the stacks- 
who but a BUNCH OF GREMLINS could get them 
in the shape they are in? I’m sure they must play 
“upset the fruit basket’’ every night. Who eats all 
the book slips for the books on the snag shelf? 
Who rings the phone long and loud when there is 
only one busy assistant on duty and then slams the 
receiver in her ear when she does get around to 
answering it? They have even cast a spell on our 
pages. We just can’t keep them! 

You may doubt that there are such things as 
Gremlins but that’s because you haven't worked in 
the circulation department. I don’t doubt it at all! 


FRANCES K. WHITE 
In “The Teepee L,” Staff Newspaper of 
the Tulsa, Okla., Public Library 


Freedom vs. License 


To the Editor: 


Apropos of the letter of Marian Satterthwaite 
Carnovsky in the January Bulletin I should like to 
offer for your Correspondence Columns the follow- 
ing little sketch which I wrote some time ago in 
an effort to clarify my own thinking on the sub- 
ject. The question then concerned the encourage- 
ment of college freshmen to read books of the 
Tobacco Road and God's Little Acre type. I think 
that Mrs. Carnovsky fails to distinguish between 
“freedom of speech and press” and license to say 
and print whatever one wishes. It is the same old 
question that runs all through our moral and po- 
litical and economic life. A line has to be drawn 
somewhere. 


AN UNPLEASANT ALLEGORY 


If I were a connoisseur of cesspools, there are two 
things that I might want to know about any individual 
cesspool. One is whether it is in reality as vile in its 
unseen depths as people say it is. I could get a good 
idea of that by sniffing at it from a safe distance. The 
other is whether it is a beautifully constructed cesspool. 
I could get a good idea of that by viewing it, through a 
field glass if necessary, from a safe distance. I could not, 
I am very sure, obtain any more accurate information on 
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these matters by jumping into the cesspool and slithering 
around in it for an unlimited period of time. Nor should 
I want to delegate that task to my son or my daughter. 
It might take them even longer to decontaminate their 
clothing and hair and even their skin than for a more 
experienced connoisseur. And I think that while I was 
messing around in the muck, the old adage about the 
forest and the trees might very pertinently come into my 
mind. 

C. Epwarp Graves, Librarian 

Humboldt State College 


Arcata, California 


NOTES AND QUOTES 

(Continued from page 494) 
only ones I never admire are the ones who fight 
with their mouths: ‘Kill one for me.’"’ His next 
book was to be “about a guy coming home from 
the war... .” [For biographical sketches of 
Eric Knight see the March 1941 issue of the 
Bulletin, Current Biography 1942, and Twentieth 
Century Authors} 


JANUARY 23. Alexander Woollcott, raconteur, 
essayist, ““Town Crier,’ and actor; of a heart attack 
that occurred before the microphone (Columbia 
Studios, New York City) during a round-table 
discussion of the tenth year of Hitlerism in Ger- 
many; fifty-six. 

Woollcott had eaten a light dinner at the studio 
and at 7 o'clock had sat down with four others 
for the broadcast. A few minutes later he passed 
Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, chairman of the hour, a 
slip of paper with a scrawled message: “I’m feel- 
ing sick.” Dr. Gideonse noticed at that moment 
that Woollcott was bending forward before his 
microphone. A doctor was summoned and Wooll- 
cott was placed under oxygen treatment; although 
he rallied for a moment after his arrival at Roose- 
velt Hospital, he failed rapidly immediately after- 
wards. [For sketches of Woollcott and bibliog- 
raphy consult Current Biography 1941, and 
Twentieth Century Authors.| 
JANUARY 23. Helen Martin Rood, an authority in 
the field of children’s reading and author of sev- 
eral books on the subject; at White Plains Hospi- 
tal; fifty-three. 


JANUARY 24. Cale Young Rice, poet and widower 
of the late Alice Hegan Rice, author of Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch; at his apartment in 
Louisville, Ky.; believed to have shot himself; 
seventy. 


FEBRUARY 3. Dr. William Newnham Chattin 
Carlton, author and former librarian, for sixteen 
years, of the Williams College Library; in New 


York City ; following a short illness; sixty-nine.. He 


was an authority on Scandinavian and French lit- 
erature and a contributor to numerous periodicals. 


FEBRUARY 3. Lieut. Col. Henry Clay Bate, United 
States Army Reserve, chief monolog writer for 
newsreels and short films of the Universal News- 
reel division of the Universal Pictures Company; 
in New York City, following a long illness; fifty- 
two. 











yy The new World Forum 
Books series comprises a list 
of distinctive, thought-pro- 
voking titles, reprinted in 
handsome, durable volumes. 
These are large books averag- 
ing 525 pages each. 


Originally published ¢ 
at $3 to $5. Now only 


less discount 
THE VOICE OF AMERICA 
by Mark Van Doren 
* 


CRUCIBLES New Revised Edition 
by Bernard Jaffe 


* 
JOHN PAUL JONES, Father of the 

American Navy 
by Valentine Thomson 

* 

THE STORY OF RELIGION 

by Charles F. Potter 

* 


EXPLORING THE HEAVENS 
by Clyde Fisher 





World Publications 


include the popular Tower Books, 
Fiction and Non-Fiction, at 49c 
—and the Modern Arts Library. 


Write for Complete Catalog 


TRIN OR SF 8. 








Publishing Company 


2231 West 110th St. e Cleveland, Ohio 
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Add this great WAR YEARBOOK to your shelf 


CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY 
1942 





The names in the headlines are the names you will find in CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
—not only the day-to-day happenings that make them news, but their life stories, 
as well—really the stories behind the headlines. 


Although emphasis is placed on prominent figures about whom little material is 
available, in response to many requests a number of world leaders have been 
included about whom so much information has been printed that it is difficult to 
weed through it all to learn essential biographical facts. 


The January !942 number was in process when the events of December 7, 194! 
precipitated the inclusion of many government and military figures of both United 
States and Japan. Outstanding government, military, and naval personnel of our 
own country have been covered, as well as many of those of our allies and of 


our foes. Thus CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1942 is essentially a WAR YEARBOOK. 


Special Features 


World-wide coverage—biographies about people 
from 41 countries. 


Little known names new to the headlines or im- 
portant in specialized fields, about whom little 
information is generally available. What a boon 
to find full biographies of them! 


"Big names" about whom you've been swamped 
with material and are doubly grateful for these 
concise, well rounded sketches of Winston 
Churchill, King George VI, President Roosevelt 
Stalin, Mohandas Gandhi, Franco, Hitler, Mus 
solini, Hirohito, etc. 


Our Good Neighbors—many outstanding names 
from “across the border,’ including authors, sci- 
entists, musicians, and presidents of practically 
all Central and South American countries. 


Military personages—Eisenhower, Montgomery, 
Rommel, Zhukov, Somervell, Halsey, Chennault 
Shaposhnikov, Alexander, and many others of 
similar interest and importance. 


Three-year index covers all volumes of CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY published, indicating year in which 
biography appeared. If you want to read about 
Rickenbacker or MacArthur, a glance at this 
index will show that Rickenbacker's story is in 
the 1940 yearbook, MacArthur's in 1941. 


Index by profession—and 24 professions are rep 
resented—enables you to locate the biography 
of an architect, engineer, artist, dipiomat, lawyer 
journalist, musician, scientist—to mention only a 
few—even if you have forgotten his name. And 
how many of your readers do forget names! 


Necrology—a separate index lists the famous 
persons who died during 1942. Their obituaries 
are included, giving full dates of birth and death 
and reference to a longer obituary notice in 
generally available sources such as the New York 
Times. 


Essential facts about every biographee—a read 
able, informal "sketch''"—plus references to addi 
tional material. 


Photographs accompany practically all biogra 
phies. 


Pronunciation is given whenever names are un 
usual or difficult. 


Research is constant, systematic, thorough. Cata 
logs, indexes, biographies, bibliographies, books 
magazines, and newspapers are supplemented by 
telephone calls, correspondence, and many inter- 


views. 


Order your copy today! 


Twelve news-filled monthly issues for only $3. Special rate to service men and women, §2. 
Yearbooks on the service basis—your rate is on the enclosed order form. 
Minimum price to individuals and elementary and secondary schools, $4. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY « 950 University Ave. « N. Y. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
FOR LIBRARIES! 


THE CRAFT OF NOVEL 
WRITING 
Edited by A. S. Burack $2.50 


No better help can be given the aspiring novel 
ist than the practical advice of those who have 
already solved the many problems that confront 
the beginner. It is this help by competent au- 
thorities—novelists, critics, and teachers—that 
is offered in this volume. It contains nineteen 
stimulating chapters on the techniques of writ 
ing general and special types of novels. Among 
the authors represented are Julian Green, 
Charles Curtis Munz, Van Wyck Mason, Clark 
McMeekin, Olive Higgins Prouty, Helen Top 
ping Miller, and others. 


WRITING THE SHORT SHORT 
STORY 
Edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman $2.00 


The short short story has become one of the 
most popular of modern fiction forms. In 
twelve chapters, leading writers such as Ben 
Ames Williams, Hugh Bradley, Parke Cum- 
mings, and others, offer helpful suggestions on 
writing short shorts. Also included are six 
specimen stories which illustrate the principles 
analyzed by the authors. 


Both of these books have just been recom- 
mended by The Book-of-the-Month Club. 


A Cueck-List o—f Our Orner Books 


THE WRITER'S HANDBOOK ‘ -++ $3.50 
TEACH YOURSELF TO WRITE ‘ a 2.00 
STORY PLOTTING SIMPLIFIED . - 2.00 
THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS .. . 2.00 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE ..... soe 288 
THE SEVEN PRINCIPLES OF POETRY . . 2,50 
PREPARING THE MANUSCRIPT ....... 1.00 
WC V ere CB WRG. dic cc tcccccccdece 75 
HOW TO REVISE YOUR OWN STORIES .... 1.25 
THE NOVEL IN CONTEMPORARY LIFE .... .75 
SHORT STORY WRITING FOR PROFIT ..:. 2.00 
WRITING THE JUVENILE STORY .. 2,00 
THE STORY WRITER ........... 2.00 


THE WRITER, Inc. 


8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for a free sample copy of Tuer 
Writer, the oldest magazine for literary 
workers, established in Boston in 1887. 


Indexed in the Readers’ Guide. 








NEW BOOKS 


of Lasting Value... 





DICTIONARY OF WORLD LITERATURE 
Criticism—Forms—Technique 


$7.50. Edited by Joseph T. Shipley with 
Lewis Mumford, G. A. Borgese, Henry S. 
Canby, S. |. Hayakawa, André Maurois, 
l. A. Richards 4.0. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN 
EDUCATION 


$8.50. Edited by Harry N. Rivlin with 
Francis M. Crowley, Frank N. Freeman, 
Edward L. Thorndike, William H. Kil- 
patrick, Paul Klapper, I. L. Kandel a.o. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD GUIDANCE 


$7.50. Edited by Ralph B. Winn with 
H. B. English, Charlotte Buehler, G. W. 
Crane, Bernard Glueck, Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg, R. Strang a.o. 


DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY (polyglot) 


$6.00. By Maxim Newmark. 11,000 cur- 
rent terms used in the polytechnical and 
scientific fields with their Spanish, French 
and German equivalents. Cross indexed. 


DICTIONARY OF BIOCHEMISTRY 
$7.50. Edited by William M. Malisoff 


DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 
$6.00. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes 


YOUNG AMERICANS DICTIONARY 


$3.00. By S. Johnson. A book for the 
Childrens Library. Clear, simple and 
colorful definitions for boys and girls 
from 8 to 12. 


FRONTIERS OF POETRY 
$2.75. By Jacques Maritain. 


HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM 
$1.75. By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 


RELIGION OF TOMORROW 
$2.50. By John Elof Boodin. 





PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


15 East 40th Street 
New York City 
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DODD-MEAD Spring Books 


PLAYS OF PATRIOTISM 


FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 
Edited by S. Emerson Golden 


Eighteen plays, mostly one-act in length but some of them longer, for young people in 
grammar school, junior high and high school, dealing with patriotism from a historical 
viewpoint or dramatizing ways to help win the present war. Costume and staging helps 
included. The plays are royalty free. $2.50 


THIS 1S WAR! 4 Collection of Plays about America on the March 
By Maxwell Anderson, Stephen Vincent Benét, Norman 
Corwin, John Driscoll, George Faulkner, Ranald MacDougall, 
William Robson, and Philip Wylie 





Thirteen plays by outstanding American writers picturing various aspects of America at 
war and recommended for stage production by amateur groups. $2.50 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1909-1919 
Edited by Burns Mantle 


and Garrison P. Sherwood 





This volume, uniform in format and general arrangement with the Burns Mantle Series 
includes important year book data about this decade, including the text, by excerpt and 
summary, of ten outstanding plays as follows: THE Easiest Way, Mrs. BuMPSTEAD- 
LEIGH, DisRAELI, ROMANCE, SEVEN KEyYs TO BALDPATE, ON TRIAL, THE UNCHASTENED 
WoMAN, Goop GRACIOUS ANNABELLE, WHY MARRY? and JOHN FERGUSON. Neu 
printing. $5.00 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Compiled and edited by Hilah Paulmier and 
Robert Haven Schauffler 
A new volume in the widely used Our American Holidays Series, containing the best verse 


and prose and seven original plays, dealing with hemisphere cooperation and the Good 
Neighbor Policy. $2.50 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 
OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Second Edition — Completely Revised 
Edited by Oscar Thompson 


Completely revised, supplemented and expanded, with hundreds of 
changes in the former text and the addition of many articles on com 
posers such as Bloch, Copland, Prokofieff, Scriabin, Shostakovich, Villa- 
Lobos, etc. Bibliography brought up to date and much new material 
added on composers and compositions of recent years. Buckram bound 
2,384 pages. $15.00 











=—=DODD, MEAD & COMPANY ° 432-4th Avenue, New York=—= 
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Selling More Soap 


By Marie D. Loizeaux 








J meaty publicity is mot generally con- sentence. Why a five-cent bar of soap? 
sidered a highly controversial topic—  Why,. too, antiseptic soap? Dr. Johnson 
yet there are widely divergent views con- could hardly have mentioned anything 
cerning it. For instance, consider this much- cheaper or anything more necessary, and 
quoted passage from Alvin Johnson’s book, libraries are like soap in these respects 
The Public Library, A People’s University: —books are as basic and as universal as 
Every public library does indeed lay out _— When bate. consider that there nat 
efforts to interest the public in its perform- thirty-five and one-half million persons 1n 
ance and its claims. As a sympathetic out- the United States without library Service, 
sider with some caged in publicity, I and that only one person in three has a 
have noted these library e orts with compas- good library near at hand, we hardly can 
sionate sympathy—if I may be permitted poly- hall D h 5 
linguistic tautology. To put it in plain Eng- CHatenge Wr. Johnson's statement. é 
lish, most library publicity is rotten. Lists But what can we do about it? Following 
of aw nels. Rapdence that a “est has the parallel of libraries and antiseptic soap, 
a set o ipling when a movie house pre- F . ? 
sents “Wee Willie Winkie” Books tht "™ -¥ cat ok ae ~ about —_ 
bear on Shakespeare when somebody or other '8 the use of their products: rinters 
parades as Hamlet. Ink* reveals that 41 manufacturers each, 
Perhaps it was my bad luck, but though in a single year, bought more than a mil- 
I scanned library publicity eagerly, I never lion dollars worth of advertising in maga- 
encountered anything that would have sold a zines farm publications, and radio time. 
five-cent bar of antiseptic soap. Think of it: First the aan The Proct d 
the libraries housing under their roofs the we Ge c ak wes © Froctor an 
makings of a thousand proficiencies, ten thou- Gamble Company whose advertising ex- 
sand dreams; often a personnel and equip- penditures totaled over eleven and one- 
pass oe some ear ae hm quarter million dollars in one year! Sixth 
could not pay tuition in a [A to associate 7 . 
freely with the great minds of all time. Yet on the list “= the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
the libraries are buried under a choking mist Company which spent four and three-quar- 
of public indifference. The marvel is that ter million dollars. Number 23 on the list, 
the libraries receive any appropriations at all. Jergens-Woodbury, spent nearly two million 
Some cry “He's right!” while others for advertising that year, and others are no 
raise their voices in instinctive indignation doubt included whose soap products are not 


over the suggestion that no library publicity 5 evident in the list as these. These 


“would have sold a five-cent bar of anti- figures all em hasize the same point—it 
septic soap.” must pay to advertise. 


Libraries, being for the most part sup- 


Personally I have always been curious . 
Sila ae y ities se 8 of this ported by public funds, have long acceded 
u P pfhras &y : 1 Printers’ Ink, January 26, 1940. 
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to the general feeling that these funds 
should not be spent on advertising the li- 
brary to those who are paying for it. But, 
if we can use some of these tax dollars 
to increase the service to the taxpayer, is 
it not a justifiable expenditure? Soap buyers 
certainly pay for the advertising that 
leads them to buy. Why not library read- 
ers? Library funds are too closely budg- 
eted—books, building, salaries, etc.—to 
get any substantial amount for advertising 
but until we do, we can never hope to do 
anything as spectacular as the soap com- 
panies do—or to approach their results. 
Since libraries for the most part shy 
away from advertising, as such, the avenue 
of approach that particularly lends itself 
to bettering our public relations is publicity. 
So we come to the question: What do we 
mean by public relations and _ publicity? 
They are terms much used and frequently 
they are confused with each other. ‘‘Public 
relations” simply means our relations with 
the public. Public relations can be very 
bad, as well as good, and so we use “‘pub- 
licity’”—-which is the means by which we 
cry our wares and make our services known 
—to get good will for the library and thus 
promote favorable public relations. 


Preliminaries to Publicity 


There are two successful preliminaries to 
a successful publicity program: first, accept- 
ing publicity as a responsibility and an ob- 
ligation of the library to the community 
it serves; second, “‘selling’’ the staff and 
trustees. This is mot as easy as it sounds, 
sometimes, but nothing can more disas- 
. trously undermine what publicity is meant 
to accomplish than a divided staff, or in- 
dividual staff members acting at variance 
with publicized policies or services. 

Once when visiting a library I could not 
help but overhear a conversation between 
the desk attendant and a borrower who 
asked how long it would be before she 
would get a book she had reserved. 

“It’s reserved,” the attendant 
flatly, and turned to me. 

“T know it’s reserved,” the borrower con- 
tinued politely. “I wonder- how much 
longer I'll have to wait.” 

“It’s reserved. That's all I can tell you,” 
answered the staff member impatiently. The 
borrower tried to explain she had already 
made a reservation weeks before, and won- 


stated 
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dered if there were any way of finding 
ee 

“It's reserved. 
librarian. 

I was boiling by that time. I really mar- 
veled at the quiet insistence of the borrower. 

“You don't have to get cross,” she told 
the librarian. “I was just asking you a civil 
question,” and she turned and left, still with 
no idea when—if ever—that book she had 
reserved might be coming along. 

All that afternoon, as I talked with the 
librarian in charge of the library's publicity, 
as I heard about their radio programs and 
newspaper articles and cooperation with 
community groups of all kinds, I kept think- 
ing of the waste of good public relations 
of the time and money and effort spent on 
publicity which was swiftly being undone by 
such stupid and unthinking staff members as 
the one I had overheard earlier in the day. 

The responsibility, of course, comes back 
to the administration. Oftener than not, the 
staff member does not realize that his ap- 
proach to the public may be a liability to his 
employer. But the employer should recog- 
nize it, and take immediate steps to change 
it. If it is not corrected promptly and effec- 
tively, the uncooperative staff member should 
be shifted into a job where he is not in 
a position to impair the library's public 
relations. 

Trustees may be even more difficult. After 
all, they are not employees and cannot be 
told what to do! But if they cannot see the 
necessity for publicity to further good public 
relations, if they are not willing to cooperate 
wholeheartedly in an active publicity pro- 
gram, their usefulness to the library is dubi- 
ous, and they should be replaced as soon as 
possible. With trustees and staff working 
together for the library’s good public rela- 
tions, satisfactory results are assured, for, as 
Mirabeau put it: “He will succeed; for he 
believes all he says.” 


Good Will 


One of the library's primary needs is one 
which costs nothing in dollars and cents— 
a friendly, pleasant, cooperative atmosphere. 
Every library employee has a share in it. 
Nothing can take the place of it. Nothing 
can make a better foundation for successful 

ublic relations than a genuine spirit of 
helpfulness and service. 


That's all,” snapped the 
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The mail is another avenue of good will— 
or bad. How are your library’s letters? Are 
the notices intimidations or polite reminders 
to search for missing books? Try, some one 
day, to have every piece of outgoing mail 
come to the librarian’s desk before being 
sent to the mailbox. Thus will your library 
be represented to your community in to- 
morrow’s mail. Look them over—and then, 
how about it? Do those letters build good 
will for the library? If not, reword the 
notices so they will bring cooperation instead 
of antagonism. Do they look neat? If they 
do, a sense of the library's efficiency and 
good taste will be emphasized. If not, decide 
how you would like them to look, have 
sample letters and forms set up and sent to 
those who do the typing. It is important to 
stress the little things. And these are so 
easy! 

The same principle applies to telephone 
service. Have you ever called a library with 
a reference question? Was the service satis- 
factory, courteous, helpful? Can you ask a 
complicated question over the telephone and 
get a coherent answer without having to re- 
peat the question more than twice or without 
being made to fee! hot under the collar, in- 
ferior, a nuisance, or just plain stupid? If 
you are in doubt as to your library's tele- 
phone voice, try calling yourself—or have 
some of your family do so and report their 
findings. You may be surprised! You will 
find the telephone company helpful and 
cooperative in supplying literature on tele- 
phone courtesy for your staff or in specific 
instruction, if need be. 

There are many other channels of public 
relations—exhibits, talks, cooperation with 
groups, etc.—as well as mail and telephone 
which are cited merely because they are so 
constantly used—and perhaps also so con- 
stantly misused, as far as public relations are 
concerned. 


But now, what about publicity, the means 
through which we sell our soap? Milton 
Wright; author of How to Get Publicity and 
the more recent Public Relations for Busi- 
ness, says that it is what we do to get people 
into the library that is publicity. After we 
get them in, what we do to keep them com- 
ing is public relations. 

Publicity 7s necessary. We are all familiar 
with the allusion to the mousetrap, for which 
the world will make a path to the door of 
its maker though he live in the deep woods. 
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But—-signposts are necessary. And what are 
signposts but advertising? Without some 
judicious advertising that one-man mouse- 
trap factory would be perpetually in the red. 

Also, library publicity zs justified. Surely 
many of you have had a library visitor look 
around with considerable interest and then 
remark, “You know, I've lived here in town 
for fifteen years and this is the first time I’ve 
been in the public library.’’ Certainly the 
library is, in such a case, not fulfilling its 
obligation to that taxpayer. It is taking 
something from him and giving him nothing 
in return. 

People—some people—say: ‘There are 
plenty of books in the library. Let those who 
will come and borrow them. Why should 
we go out of our way to make others read?” 
Yet they do not think it strange that rail- 
roads print frequent timetables to all points, 
putting them in convenient places, instead 
of announcing: ‘Here are the trains. If you 
want to go somewhere, take one and see 
when and where it goes.” 

Another item which is important, but 
which is often overlooked, is to put a sign 
on the building. Let’s not be ashamed of our 
libraries. If we have them, if we are work- 
ing in them and trying to serve the public, 
let's make it just as easy as we possibly can 
for the public to know where their nearest 
library is and what it can do for them. I 
once heard a young man say that he had 
passed a building twice a day for five years 
never knowing it was the library. When 
he discovered it, he came in and used it. 


Speeches 


Another thing—it is time librarians did 
something about the circumstances that cause 
them to be called “inarticulate-librarians” as 
if it were all one word. Why, if we are not 
dumb, do people go on thinking we are? 

The first responsibility of speaking for 
and about the library lies with the librarian 
as head of the staff. But only the first. After 
the librarian come a// the other staff mem- 
bers, each with his or her own particular 
personality and interest which may, perhaps, 
fit into a certain type of meeting. Only as 
the library is represented by its whole staff 
can its service expand to include every oppor- 
tunity open to it. Nor is it as effective, from 
the community's viewpoint, to have the same 
person go everywhere as to have a variety of 
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staff members, selected for their special in- 
terests or knowledge, appear before local 
groups. And it makes a much friendlier 
atmosphere in the library for residents to see 
familiar faces when they do come inside our 
doors for the first time. 

Of course, I realize that the minute a 
“speech” is mentioned, a great many staff 
members dash off into a corner and bury 
their heads in a bookcase, waiting for the 
crisis to pass. I suppose even a good many 
head librarians do, too. I recall painful ex- 
periences of my own, back in school days, 
when to recite in English class was an agony 
from which there was no release. And yet I 
did my full share of talking at home or with 
friends. I began to notice that it was the 
same with others—it wasn’t the ta/king that 
scared them, but the people. That cleared 
the matter up, for me. It seemed so silly— 
if I could tell something to two people, why 
get jittery about telling it to twenty, or to 
two hundred? The important things are to 
try to select the subject with the expected 
audience in mind, to remember that these 
people are listening because they want to 
hear, and then to make the subject just as 
interesting to them as possible. 

Once staff members get speech minded, 
they will develop countless topics of varying 
interest and importance, which will all help 
to make the library better known in the com- 
munity as a purveyor of books—interesting 
books—on an amazing array of subjects. In- 
cidentally, it will build staff morale at the 
same time that it is furthering good public 
relations for the library. 

While every member of the library staff 
should have an active part in the library's 
public relations, the responsibility of the li- 
brary’s publicity program should be in the 
hands of a single staff member. That does 
not mean that one person must do all the 
publicity for the library. Often that may not 
be the wisest procedure, but all library pub- 
licity should clear through the same person 
to avoid omissions or duplication of effort. 
If one person knows all of the publicity 
plan, if outsiders can come to the same per- 
son each time for information about library 
publicity, the whole program will be more 
unified than could otherwise possibly be the 


case. 
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TO WASH FLANNELS 


Cut some [vory Soap quite small, 
Pour hot water on it all , 

When the sisds are pretty cool 
Wash a single piece of wool 
Knead it gently with the hand, 
Rub no soap on, understand. 
Never rinse »n water plain 

Nor in cold. In suds again 


Bluc it well and keep it warm, 
Cold alone does flannels harm 
Use a wringer. Never let 

Any woolen goods stay wet 

So dry quickly, and we think 
That your flannels will not shrink 
But will all be soft“and fine 

When you take them from the line 


Xa Corvercet 189), ov Tut Procres & Gamwace Co 


Soap ADVERTISING FIFTY YEARS AGO 


This advertisement, used on the back 
cover of Harper's Magazine in April 
1894, was no doubt the last word at 
that time. That advertising has changed 
its tune with the times is evident from 
the recent ad across the page. 


Newspaper Publicity 


One of the most important factors in for 
mulating public opinion is newspaper pub 
licity. By newspaper publicity I do not mean 
merely lists of books in the paper every week 
nor yet a high pressure appeal on the part 
of the library or the editor to get the people 
to think the way the library wants them to 
think. Rather, the opposite should be true. 
The library should adapt itself and its serv 
ices to the people and their needs, and tell 
them in frequent newspaper articles that 
this is so. The library can thus become a 
vital and integral part of community life. It 
may seem like a long and thankless process 
without visible results but, as Fielding said, 
“Success is a fruit of slow growth.” 

The first difficulty, when we consider 
newspaper work, is the fact, which we hate 
to admit but finally must, that comparatively 
few librarians really know what news is. No 
doubt the traditional ‘‘nose for news’’ is in- 
stinctive, but certainly a news sense can be 
developed. The person in charge of pub- 
licity should have it, or should work very 
closely with someone who does. 

As to the time required for newspaper 
stories — surprisingly little is needed for 
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writing the stories—most of it is consumed 
in planning, getting ideas, working them 
out, observing the library and its varied 
routines, looking for stories everywhere—in 
the reference room, at the information desk, 
in the children’s room, at the telephone. 

Extremely important is the content of pub- 
licity —the phraseology of the announce- 
ment, the catch titles of the booklist, the 
wording of the annotations. Here, again, 
keep your reader always in mind, Try to 
say things 4is way. Never use professional 
terms in any piece of publicity that is going 
to the public. What does “‘accession” mean ? 
Or “withdraw”? Or “‘snag’’? or ‘‘circulate”’ ? 
If you think your public is familiar with all 
these terms, try asking some of them, and 
see. 

Inter-library cooperation in publicity has 
barely begun, but it can easily be one of the 
most vital forces for public relations that we 
have yet had. It is also an important way of 
saving time and thus having publicity with- 
out a budget. Why, indeed, should librarians 
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SOAP ADVERTISING TODAY 
Half a century after the ad across the 
page appeared, women still need infor- 
mation on washing woolen goods. 
Essentially the same message, but how 
different the approach! 
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in-a dozen libraries sit down for an hour 
every week and do book notes for their local 
papers when they could take turns and each 
do it once in twelve weeks with similar re- 
sults? Consider your publicity problems in 
the light of cooperation: what can you do 
more easily than your neighbors and what 
could you in turn ask from them? It saves 
time all around and also uses talents to the 
best possible advantage. 

But no matter what means our publicity 
takes, there are two things we must empha- 
size: regularity and variety. To go back once 
more to the soap analogy, libraries as well 
as manufacturers must keep everlastingly at 
it. The Proctor and Gamble Company ad- 
vertised week after week long before the 
dawn of this century, so generally considered 
the heyday of advertising, and they are still 
advertising. 

Even as soap advertising has changed with 
the years—witness the ads which catch our 
eye as we leaf through today’s magazines as 
compared with those of a generation ago— 
so must libraries be aware of the times and 
adapt their publicity to the mood and the 
expression of the moment. 

The public relations program should reach 
every phase of our profession. Building 
good will is as vital to the well-being of our 
profession as it is to the soap industry. As 
advertising is necessary to business, so is 
publicity to libraries. 

But let us remember that the best pub- 
licity of all is valueless without good service. 
As Wilma Bennett says in her book, The 
Student Library Assistant: 

If a patron is able consistently to find what 

he needs, if he receives courteous and able 

help from the librarians, if he feels at home 
in the library and enjoys coming, he will be 

a loyal advocate of the library and will not 


only make good use of it for himself but will 
encourage others to come. 


Which is exactly what we want. Having 
done the best publicity possible on our 
limited budget, we have a satisfied customer 
and — best of all — his word-of-mouth un- 
solicited publicity about the library to his 
friends, which is worth millions to us, won't 
cost us a cent! 


In Tune with the Times 


But what about library publicity right 
now? Are we justified in building up our 
publicity now or should we give way in this 
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as in other phases of our work that must 
necessarily be laid aside during this world 
crisis? Business does not hesitate to remind 
us that few companies which suspended their 
advertising in the First World War were 
able to resume their normal business activity 
afterward. The public—which is notoriously 
short-minded — simply forgot about them 
and in the meantime turned to other brands 
which they read about in the ads. Today the 
same theme is heard again: a company must 
continue to keep its name before the public 
even if the company can no longer supply 
goods for the public to buy. For good will 
is that intangible something—more precious 
than gold, laborious to build up, irreplace- 
able if lost. 

Libraries, sharply in contrast to many in- 
dustries that must now advertise their good 
intentions instead of products they cannot 
supply, have more to offer their public than 
ever before. All the perplexities and ques- 
tions which trouble the people in times like 
these make them confused and afraid. The 
library can help so much when suspense 
looms large. The library can furnish infor- 
mation to banish little worries, make the 
most practical use of materials at hand, help 
with nutrition and health, guide to partici- 
pation in war activities, encourage thought 
and discussion on our times, stimulate plan- 
ning for postwar days. 

Nor need we be reticent about the vast- 
ness of our abilities thus to serve. Winston 
Churchill says: 


Books in all their variety offer the means 
whereby civilization may be carried trium- 
phantly forward. 


Elmer Davis says: 


Librarians occupy a position in American 
life which enables them to see to it that the 
people of this country have the facts before 
them. 


Nelson Rockefeller says: 


The basic facts must be made available to 
a democratic people. We rely on the libraries 
of this country as one of the great channels 
of information necessary to understanding and 
to intelligent participation by our citizens. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt says: 


You (librarians) are on guard not only 
against the threat of violence and destruction 
that may come to our libraries from beyond 
our borders but also against the slower death 
by neglect and disparagement that may imperil 
them from within. In your charge is the 
living record of all that man has accomplished 
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in the long labor of liberty. By keeping that 
record always before the eyes of the American 
people you give them renewed strength in 
their struggle against the dark backwash of 


tyranny. 


Who are we, then, to hesitate to use pub- 
licity to the utmost limit of our powers to 
tell the public—which does not already know 
—that libraries are and do all these things 
our leaders say. 


Roger G. Gifford, reference librarian of Cooper 
Union Library, New York, was leafing through an 
old bound copy of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper when an item on rural library service caught 
his attention. Thinking other librarians would be 
interested, too, he sent us this clipping and photo 
stat of the illustration from the issue of March 10, 
1860. 





THE PERAMBULATING LIBRARY OF THE 
WARRINGTON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 
LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 


A NOVEL thought, in accordance with the spirit of 
the age. There are thousands of Institutes scattered 
over England where the poor man, after his day's 
labor, can spend a few hours in intellectual amuse- 
ment or studying works connected with his business. 
These institutes have proved of incalculable advan- 
tage, and many a man has risen from laborer to 
master through the knowledge gained at these humble 
resorts of learning. In some of the larger towns it 
was found that the distance frequently prevented the 
members attending the Institute as often as they 
wished or was necessary, and consequently it often 
happened that they were without any books to read. 
To remedy this the Perambulating Library was con- 
ceived. It carries the books to the members houses, 
and at a stated time calls for them again. It has 
been found to work well, and to give general 
satisfaction. 
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To Stimulate Reading 
By Richard Pilant * 


ARIOUS methods have been used suc- 

cessfully to stimulate students to read 
more and more wisely. These methods vary 
from the most direct to the most indirect. 
The most direct attack sets up a certain list 
of best books to be read with credit or recog- 
nition for each. A less direct attack sur- 
rounds the student with books on many sub- 
jects in his classrooms, study halls, dormitory, 
and home in the belief that reading is con- 
tagious (as it is to some extent). A modifi- 
cation of this method employs various devices 
to call the student's attention to the books 
about him: bulletin boards, wrappers, special 
bibliographies, reviews, book clubs, new book 
shelves, special exhibits. 

Next comes the psychological method 
which requires the teacher or librarian to 
study the interests of each student and pre- 
scribe books to fit. Some carry this method 
a step further by merely using the student's 
discovered interests as a basis for developing 
additional interests in him befitting an edu- 
cated person. Obviously it is not enough 
that one go through college developing only 
the interests one had on entering. Exposure 
to many interests will enable the sadent to 
choose intelligently and avoid mere adher- 
ence by inertia to his original interests. 

Each method has its advantages and there 
is no reason why all cannot be used simul- 
taneously or cumulatively. However, none of 
them can work most successfully unless the 
teacher is imbued with the belief that the 
way to get people to read is not by shoving 
books at them, but by developing the inter- 
ests they have, or can be brought to have, to 
the point that they must read in order to 
obtain the information necessary to satisfy 
their felt needs and developing interests. 
Put the interest first and the student must 
inevitably go to the books for further infor- 
mation about what has been done throughout 
the past and throughout the world in his 
field; what is being done elsewhere, by 
whom, why, how, and with what result; and 
what is being planned. Whether it be bees, 
baseball, botany, or bronchitis, an interest in 
any of them cannot mature without leading 





* Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri, 
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to reading. Every interest is a reading in- 
terest. Reading represents one of the -stages 
in the maturation of an interest. Writing 
something for others to read is probably the 
culmination stage of an interest. 

Of course, books can be used: to arouse 
interests as well as to satisfy them; but they 
are more effective in the latter instance and 
have been overused for the former purpose. 
We should rather call to our aid in laeet 
ing and fostering interests less laborious and 
more alluring devices: the radio, the film, 
the exhibit, the recital, the excursion, conver- 
sation, sports, hobbies. 


The person to direct such an extensive 
reading program is not one who is primarily 
interested in books, but one who is rather 
primarily interested in everything else—in- 
terested in books only because they tell about 
everything else. Naturally such a person is 
for the latter reason probably well read. The 
adoption of a system for indirectly stimulat- 
ing general reading will ne H's the librarian 
or teacher to encourage students to select the 
best radio programs; to attend symphonies, 
concerts, and recitals; to hear lectures by 
notable people; to select the best films; to 
travel intelligently; to interview interesting 
people; to visit factories, fields, stores, and 
public institutions; to take part in sports; to 
develop hobbies. In other words, the duty 
will be not to expose them primarily to 
books, but to a variety of worth-while inter- 
ests which will inevitably lead them to read- 
ing, purposeful and varied. 

This program may not lead in every case 
to the reading of what is commonly called 
classical literature. Certainly it should not; 
unless we expand that category to include 
the best books in every field—basketball, 
mathematics, zoology, welding, boating, 
dress designing. Whether a book constitutes 
good reading in a given case depends not so 
much upon what book it is as upon who 
reads it and for what reason. I deny that 
any reading is good so long as it is not read 
as the result of a felt need with definite 
purposes in mind, so long as it does not 
prove of value to us in the sphere in which 

(Continued on page 531) 
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The Town Crier Was Right 


By Maud 


HE Town Crier was the first of our 

publicity men. Today publicity is con- 
sidered necessary in every field. It is ad- 
vantageous for a library to be known and 
approved. Good will must be built up and 
use will follow. If members of a budget 
committee know and approve the library, 
they can make a budget more intelligently 
than if the word library is merely a label 
to them and expenses merely figures. 

Much has been said and written about 
school library publicity in assembly pro- 
grams, on bulletin boards, through the class- 
room teacher, school and city papers, but 
there are numerous ways through the daily 
routine that help build a firm foundation 
for library maintenance, use, and service. 

An attractive, cheerful, orderly library is 
immeasurable publicity to those for whom it 
is maintained. A building and books are 
not sufficient, there must be the human 
element to introduce books. 

Actions, attitudes, methods, and words of 
librarians are immeasurable publicity for 
strength or weakness. Traits such as accu- 
racy, approachability, cheerfulness, enthusi- 
asm, g judgment, initiative, interest, 
kindness, organization ability, power of in- 
tellectual stimulation, promptness, reliability, 
are constantly publicizing the library. For 
the librarian to look as though she is enjoy- 
ing life and desiring to share it and for 
her to meet anger and unkindness with good 
humor is immeasurable publicity. 

Students place the librarian on individual 
scales of approval and her rating is added 
or subtracted from her previous reading. 
Every progressive business welcomes criti- 
cism. Librarians need to invite and study 
criticisms from those who seek library serv- 
ice. A bachelor was perturbed because in 
a certain library when he handed a card, 
containing information of a book he wanted, 
to the librarian, she took it without looking 
up into his eyes. He said, “Librarians as a 
group are cold and not interested in the 
problems of their readers.” 

In a large public library an illustrated 
lecture was being planned for students from 





* Librarian, Senior High School, Altoona, Pa. 
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Munster* 


a university near by. A visitor using the 
resources of a neighbor city to secure mate- 
rial for a thesis, asked if he might sit in on 
the lecture. When the librarian told him 
it was not open to the public, he was hurt. 
Later in relating his experience he said, “I 
wish to be considered an individual and not 
under the all-inclusive term of ‘the public.’ ”’ 

A woman in a long line moving toward 
a charging desk, did not know borrowers 
were to take the card out of the book and 
fill it out. When she reached the desk 
the librarian said, “Please take the card out 
of the book and fill it out.” As the woman 
did this three persons got ahead of her in 
the line. As she left the building she re- 
marked to a friend, “A girl so impolite 
as that should not be permitted to work in 
a library.” Policemen constantly line up 
people and keep calling, “Have your tickets 
ready.” They even omit the please, and 
mo one questions as to manners. This is 
business. 

Unless a librarian thinks highly of her 
work she does not inspire others to respect 
it. If librarians are apologetic, timid, self- 
depreciating, the profession is being be 
littled. The job should be given the respect 
it merits. 

Educators have been loathe to approve 
librarians as capable of accomplishing any 
thing in the field of education. Through 
actual situations librarians must publicize 
their ability. 

In giving group instruction in the use of 
books and libraries, librarians should insist 
upon having textbooks and place library 
on the same basis as other subjects. Because 
the course may consist of work for but sev- 
eral days should be no reason to use make- 
shift materials. Carrying textbooks with 
them, students publicize the library and the 
work it is doing. Have night work, prob- 
lems to be worked out in classifying books, 
arranging them for the shelves, getting 
magazine references through the use of the 
Readers’ Guide, and using the card catalog. 
Give a review on the work and send the 
grades to the teacher through whose class 
the work was given. 
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Maintain discipline of the same type as 
in the classroom. Be resourceful and if 
there are some core classes which have been 
constantly entertained, and do willingly only 
what they think they should do, and are 
capable of applying themselves to a task for 
a maximum of ten minutes at a time, then 
fit the work to the class. Have work sheets 
or problems in the text which can be used 
with discussion and lecture work. 

State the uses made of magazines, possibly 
some are bound and the remainder used to 
supply material for the Information File. 
If students understand the use made of 
magazines they will handle them more care- 
fully and also appreciate the fact that 
the library is making use of all available 
materials. 

Just to print in a handbook how to have 
books “charged” is not sufficient. It must 
be taught. To give students a knowledge 
of the system gives them a desire to follow 
the rules. 

Publicize the aim of library instruction to 
give experiences through which students may 
have the opportunity to learn how to use 
libraries, to secure materials which enrich 
the curriculum and which supply recreation 
for leisure time. 

Printed signs and well marked shelves 
and files help the timid student and others 
as well. Homemade signs detract. Have 
signs such as ASK HERE FOR INFORMATION, 
HAVE Books CHARGED HERE, RETURN 
Books HERE, Do Not RETURN MATERIAL 
TO THE FiLEs. These publicize the fact that 
the library is organized to serve and that it 
has definite systems. 

Having teachers bring classes to the li- 
brary for laboratory periods gives oppor- 
tunity for publicizing library service and 
materials. With the librarian guiding as to 
possible sources for information and their 
locations, and the teacher guiding in the 
selection of ideas and note taking, this stu- 
dent-teacher-librarian trio makes an ideal 
situation for efficient work. 

Encourage students to read for pleasure, 
have them come to the library to play. Not 
every moment should contribute toward 
some serious improvement. Electricity was 
discovered through play. The cave man 
first used his voice to scare the enemy away 
but when he began to play with it he sang 
beautiful melodies. 
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Publicity Needed 


In general school libraries are understaffed 
and budgets are not up to standard. This 
situation will not improve until libraries 
are publicized and become known and 
approved. 

In a high school there are usually a 
number of janitors, with one head janitor 
in each building and one head over all the 
buildings. Janitors are to keep the building 
fit and comfortable, yet when plaster falls, 
the janitor tells the head janitor, he passes 
the information to the one in authority over 
him, and a plasterer is employed. When 
water drips or plumbing breaks, the infor- 
mation is passed up the line and a plumber 
is hired. If the spouting needs repairing 
the tinner is called, if the electric clocks 
need repairing an electrician is hired, if 
locks cease to function a locksmith is con- 
sulted, if furniture is in need of repairs or 
floors are worn a carpenter is hired. The 
budget committee approves this extra help. 

We do not hear of librarians reporting 
that backs have come off a great number of 
books and pages are loose and that the li- 
brary needs the services of a mender for a 
week. Or that there are a couple hundred 
new books and a classifier, cataloger, and 
typist are needed. That there are thousands 
of cards and pamphlets to be filed and the 
services of two file clerks will be necessary. 
In the average school library the librarian 
must be the reference librarian, the circu- 
lation librarian, mender, typist, classifier, 
cataloger, order clerk, publicity agent, 
teacher of library instruction, and also 
supervise a group of fifty to one hundred 
students for an eight-hour day and give 
individual guidance where needed. 

The school librarian is expected to possess 
knowledge, wisdom, teaching skill, physical 
endurance, patience, diplomacy, kindness, 
devotion, insight, have the currency of the 
morning paper, the range of an encyclo- 
pedia, the training of a Ph.D., and the 
traits of an angel. If this is possible for 
the individual librarian, let us prove it to 
the world. If it is not possible, let us 
publicize the needs of the school library 
until they are known and approved. 
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In Defense of Newspaper Editors 


By Margaret 


HAVING long badgered editors from the 
dugouts of library stacks, the too im- 
pregnable walls of a museum, and the more 
rock-bottom offices of a woman’s magazine 
in an effort to get free publicity, I've had 
plenty of time and opportunity to see editors 
from all angles and to give some thought to 
their point of view. More than once it has 
occurred to me that a publicity person should 
not work in the library for which he’s trying 
to bring home the banner but in the offices 
of the newspapers and magazines whose col- 
umns he’s trying to crash. Perhaps then his 
demands would be a little more reasonable; 
his punches pulled more politely. Undoubt- 
edly there would then be a change of heart 
on the part of editors who now feel that 
space-beggars are worse than taxes. 

There's a lot on the editor's side. He has 
his own troubles, God wot. Especially in 
these days when everything concerning his 
newspaper is cut except the demands of 
people asking favors. If a public relations 
director can prove to a city editor that he 
or she sympathizes with the editor's woes, 
understands his problems, and is therefore 
going to send him only material that makes 
sense and is readily usable—that publicity 
person can well nigh write his own ticket. 

An editor's main concern is to publish 
what his readers want to read. He believes 
he’s a good judge of their preferences or he 
wouldn’t be where he is. As long as he 5 
there, you must accept him as your barome- 
ter. But this doesn’t mean that the idea you 
had in the middle of last night must be 
scrapped because it isn’t his dish. It may 
just be that the flavor is wrong. After read- 
ing any publication for a reasonable length 
of time, you can judge how to slant your 
story to make it acceptable. Let the obvious 
policies and trends of interest apparent in 
the paper be your guide. Some papers are 
strong on local news, playing up especially 
children’s activities, women’s clubs, and the 
like. Other papers have more national and 
international news, proportionately speaking, 





* Career Editor, Mademoiselle; formerly Director ot 
Public Relations, Baltimore Museum of Art; Printing and 
Publicity, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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and limit their local news to Matters of 
Grave Importance. Whatever the paper pre- 
fers, give it. Put a human interest angle in 
your story for the first paper; stick to facts 
and figures for the second. 


The first reactions of an editor upon read- 
ing a release can be summed up: Is this 
really news? Does the writer know what he’s 
talking about? Are all the pertinent facts in 
the case right here? In a newspaper release 
you can put all your eggs in one basket. Say 
everything of major importance in the first 
paragraph, then follow with interesting de- 
tails that add to the story but be sure they're 
arranged in sensible order. Furthermore, 
after you've gotten the main matter off your 
chest, you should write the rest of the article 
so that it can end at any point; the less 
rewriting involved in an editor's using the 
story, the more adjustable it is to space limi- 
tations, the better chance it has of seeing the 
subscribers. 

Editors are wary of enthusiasm—they can’t 
afford to be fooled. Avowals that this is 
“the best,” “the greatest,” “the largest,” 
“the first and only” are shallow propaganda 





most times and the editor has seen through 
too many of them. He’s also leary of opin- 
ions, so don’t say things that give the rewrite 
man another job if the paper isn’t going to 
be put on a hot spot. 

An editor doesn’t mind your taking up his 
time if you have something to say—but be 
sure that from his angle you do have! This 
applies to content, primarily, but even if you 
have a nugget and it isn’t legibly presented, 
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it’s thrown out. No editor wants to spend his 
life saving his eyes for newsprint and then 
have you ruin them with anaemic mimeo- 
gtaphing, poor typing, or hieroglyphic hand- 
writing. Anyone of the three is a short route 
to the wastepaper basket. And while we’re 
mentioning that catchall, it might be well to 
note that in every newspaper office the waste- 
baskets are full of mimeographed and carbon- 
copy releases. Unless you’re sending in a 
routine little notice, such as holiday closings, 
change of hours, etc., or a release intended 
to circulate hit-or-miss among editors in the 
outlying provinces, each release should be 
typed separately and should be specially writ- 
ten for the paper to which it is being sent. 
This is a back-breaker, a patience-trier, a 
time-consumer, and a darn nuisance, but it 
pays in the proverbial long run. Like a 
woman with a new hat, no editor wants an- 
other editor to have the same story he has. 

I'm a strong believer in limiting personal 
visits to the editor to semiannual occasions. 
It might be a little dodging on my part be- 
cause after years of braving their offices, I'd 
still rather step on the course of a midget 
— race than in the paths of editors on a 

eadline. Furthermore, bothering an editor 
in person—or too frequently on the tele- 
phone—is no way to prove you understand 
what he’s up against. If you really do have 
something to say and know the way he 
would like you to say it, then you don’t have 
to lead it by the hand to the city desk. 


The strongest way to favor is to ask an 
editor’s advice concerning the material you 
hope to send him during the year. Make an 
appointment to see him sometime near the 
beginning of your publicity program—but 
not until you’re clear in your own mind what 
you want to do and how you want to do it. 
This is the time for you to put yourself 
across—but gently !—to explain your organi- 
zation, its aims, and how you'd like to put 
them over. Be sincere and direct and make 
it plain that you would appreciate any sug- 
gestions he may offer. In the same interview 
you might ask him for the names of one or 
two reporters whom you could call if you 
have a special, last-minute news break, or to 
whom you could address special releases. 


There’s no greater help than getting to 
know the reporters who write for a paper. 
If and when one is assigned to cover an 
event in your library, be friendly and co- 
operative but don’t gush and make him feel 
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like an extra coffee coupon. Before the pro- 
gram starts, sum up the program verbally for 
him, tell him briefly what it is, why it is, 
what's good about it. Then if he wants to be 
left alone, go away. If he wants to meet the 
speakers or the prominent guests, offer to 
clear the way—although, of course, with the 
prerogative of the press, he can do it any- 
way. But it’s pleasanter if you offer to be the 
snow plow. 

If by great good fortune your Occasion 
rates photographs, be kind to the man with 
the camera. Especially if you’re working for 
an institution. Public pillars depress news- 
paper men to the verge of dementia and in 





desperation they consider only the objects— 
or the people—who will reproduce best. 
You should have ready at your beck and 
call, the objects—or the people—not only 
photogenic but important. The reasons for 
their importance, plus the name of your li- 
brary and other pertinent data, should be 
typed in caption form by you or your secre- 
tary and presented to the photographer. It 
will please him no end—and you won't have 
nightmares remembering the indecipherable 
notations he scribbled on his cuff with a 
greasy pencil. 

Newspaper pore are the nicest people to 
work with providing you work with them 
and not on them. The secret lies in not 
bothering them unless you have something 
really worth saying (how often you can 
dream up something good depends entirely 
on your own horsepower), in proving that 
they can rely on you for ready, accurate in- 
formation, and in never, never, never com- 
ing back at them with asking why a story 
which nearly put you on your pension didn’t 
appear in the paper. If you do all this to 
spare them, then—with the perversity of 
gremlins—they will pursue you from your 
office to your home, by taxi, phone, and 
carrier pigeon, driving you to enlistment by 
their constant demand for news! 
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The Walls Come Tumbling Down 


By Helen E. Wessells * 


‘THE last bomb had been extinguished by 
the air raid wardens; the street was open 
for traffic; the library windows no longer 
were filled with people and with wires from 
amplifying systems; and an exhausted library 
staff, realizing that the Armistice Day cele- 
bration they had planned so carefully was 
about over, waited for the last two hundred 
people to leave the movies in the little 
theater. Down the stairs from the second 
floor came the civilian defense folks—the 
fireman who had explained patiently to a 
thousand people how auxiliary firemen 
would use the line-throwing guns, the lan- 
terns, hooks, and helmets on display; the 
A.S.P.C.A. first-aider and her dog ‘“Whoo- 
sis,” still amiable but obviously weary after 
being bandaged and re-bandaged; the air 
raid wardens tired of saying, ‘No, that is 
an Army mask, the civilian one will be like 
this,” or “Smell this one. Yes, it is just like 
geranium. But ....!” From the third floor 
the last parents looked back for a final glance 
at son’s picture, then down the stairs happy 
and proud, to stop a few minutes before the 
Army cot, made up according to regulations 
(and looking very inviting to the tired 
staff), another glance at the foot locker 
with its clean socks and underwear and toilet 
equipment, a glance at the large map of the 
world (did they seek Guadalcanal or North 
Africa?); then they stopped to say, often 
haltingly, how much this Armistice Day had 
meant to them and how grateful they were 
that the library had thought of them. 
An hour later the early edition of the New 
York Times headlined on a prominent page: 


SOLDIERS’ MOTHERS FETED 
BY LIBRARY 


Collection of Photos of Their Sons 
Is the Big Surprise at East Side 
Branch Library 


Getting down to bedrock in its view of the war, 
the Hamilton Fish Park Branch of the New York 
Public Library, Avenue C and East Houston 
Street, in the heart of the lower East Side, or- 
ganized a surprise party yesterday for the service 
men's mothers of the neighborhood. .. . 


* Librarian, Hamilton Fish Park Branch, New York 
Public Library, on leave of absence while acting as 
Assistant Director, Victory Book Campaign. 
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Down to Bedrock 


The staff of the library had felt for 
months that it was not getting down to bed- 
rock; that the library was reaching too few 
of the people in the branch district, about 
fifty blocks in the so-called “blighted” area, 
populated by 35,000 people, at least half of 
them foreign born. Families had moved 
away, school populations had decreased 
alarmingly, buildings were boarded up or 
torn down, but the library stood, a three 
floor-and-basement building, constructed for 
hordes of people, trying to carry on with 
diminished staff and funds. The community 
did not realize that here was a community 
building, available for every sort of war 
effort. Nutrition classes, first aid work, 
fingerprinting brought some of the people 
into the building, but the staff felt that the 
apparent apathy of the neighborhood needed 
jolting. The best readers were actively en 
gaged in war work at home or had joined the 
armed forces. Library cards were handed in 
for the duration or sent from camp with 
notes of which the following is typical: 

Please hold my library card until the war is 
over, I won't need it before. I am now serving 
the army and I won't be able to use it for awhile 
I think if I hold it, I will loose it. Thanks very 
much. We are trying to get this war over as soon 
as possible. How is it in the city? I miss it a lot 
You don’t mind if I write this but that’s our 
enjoyments, writting and recieving. Goodbye now. 
I remain everybody's friend. 


Every few weeks, the staff would watch 
the draftees leave from the local headquar- 
ters across the street. Most of the parents 
and friends would be calm and quiet until 
their sons had gone, but frequently wails and 
moans would upset the entire street. To 
many of the people in the area, a trip to 
midtown Manhattan is a journey requiring 
much preparation; to leave the city or the 
country is to be lost forever. The library 
staff wanted to make the people realize that 
their sons were having new and interesting 
experiences, that their bodily needs were well 
cared for, and that they were mentally 
happy; to show people that the war was a 
community task, that there were needs at 
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home, and that there were centers where 
even a little assistance would be welcome. 
Above all, the staff wished to prove that even 
though the people lived in a little corner of 
a big city, in a community that was self con- 
tained, they were part of the city, the coun- 
try, and the wotlk 


The Birth of an Idea 


While on vacation in a small town in Vir- 
ginia, a staff member noted that people were 
keenly interested in a small display of pic- 
tures of local service men arranged in the 
midst of pots and pans in a five-and-ten store 
window. She suggested early in October that 
such an exhibition might prove to the people 
of the community that the library was inter- 
ested in their sons. Thus the idea started, 
and it grew and grew. Armistice Day was 
chosen as an excellent time to remember the 
men in the services. The staff decided to 
plan a small reception for parents, and an 
exhibition of books relating to the various 
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branches of the services, with the main ex- 
hibit to be of photographs of men who had 
gone from the neighborhood. More ideas 
quickly developed; why not try to show par- 
ents how their sons are cared for, the equip- 
ment they use, how they sleep, what they eat, 
what they wear? Possibly a jeep could be 
obtained ;' maybe a mobile kitchen or a tank. 
(Red tape prevented this.) Why not have 
movies, if the local CDVO would make ar- 
rangements? How about music? 

What is being done at home? Why 
wouldn't it be interesting to have the air raid 
wardens put on a show—bombs extinguished 
outside and a display inside? Why stop with 
the air raid wardens? May we recruit? asked 
the civilian defense groups. Show the people 
what you do, then take the names of inter- 
ested people. Sell bonds? Why not! What 
can WE do? Help the library’s Mothers’ 
Club receive, get pictures, paste and mount 
pictures, address invitations, act as guide or 
guard, bake cookies. It’s your day, there will 
be a job for you! 


STRICTLY ACCORDING TO REGULATIONS 
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Collecting the Pictures 


The collection of pictures taxed all the 
resources of the library staff. In a small 
town, an announcement in the local paper 
would bring them; in a big city, the local 
newspapers are limited in circulation, and 
language barriers must be met. A mimeo- 
graphed handbill was prepared by the staff, 
the rabbi next door allowed his machine to 
be used, the Girl Scouts hand-colored the 
star and the V for Victory symbol which had 
been used to attract attention. The district 
was divided into blocks and the staff mem- 
bers went out armed with handbills. Here 
was an unusual opportunity to tell about the 
library, for the program was important to 
every mother, every organization, even to the 
street-corner loafer. Schools, churches, syna- 
gogues, settlement houses, the Boys’ Brother- 
hood Republic, the air raid wardens, housing 
developments, small clubs, barber shops, 
candy stores, and taverns were all asked to 
cooperate, to give the staff names and home 
addresses of service men from their streets. 
On the blocks where service flags had been 
raised a list of men was usually available. 
Teachers, rabbis, ministers, and priests an- 
nounced in assemblies, services, and masses 
that the library was sponsoring an exhibition 
and that pictures should be brought in dur- 
ing the first week in November. 

At the library, a card file was kept for 
each mame: home address, rank, service, 
present location, picture received, and the 
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name of the person to whom it should be 
returned were noted. A postal card stating 

On Armistice Day, November 11, the Hamilton 
Fish Park Library is opening an exhibition of pic- 
tures of men from the neighborhood who are in 
service. We hope your picture may be there and 
that if by a pleasant chance you are on furlough, 
you will be present with your family at the open- 
ing from 4-6 P.M. 

Please have your family send your picture to the 
Hamilton Fish Park Library before November 7 so 
that you may be represented. 


was sent to the home address of each soldier 
or sailor and as the photographs came in 
answer, a gay invitation and program was 
immediately mailed to the parents. Some 
cards returned ‘‘address unknown’; some 
produced pictures immediately, for the mes- 
sage was read by a father or mother before 
the card was forwarded. One card was ig- 
nored until the day before the opening, for 
the father could read no English and it 
waited until a son happened to call. Letters 
in USO envelopes came to the library enclos- 
ing a snapshot or promising one, letters such 
as: 

I just received the card from home asking me to 
send you a photo of myself. I will be very happy 
to do so and my folks will send you one. As for 
me being present November 11, I am afraid that I 
won't be able to, as I'm 3,500 miles away. But 
my heart and soul will be with you on Armistice 
Day and I hope that I can be with you very soon. 
Hoping that you will be kind enough to let me 
know how it turns out. With the very best of 
luck. 


Arranging the Dis play 


Framed pictures, snapshots, newspaper 
pictures: the display was difficult to arrange. 
Small pictures were mounted on standard 
size cards, the name, rank, and branch of 
service typed below. Then the pictures were 
grouped, with books and display material, by 
type of service—navy, coast guard, air corps, 
signal corps, tanks, cooks, etc. Some men 
were definitely known to be overseas and 
they had a special exhibit case with a copy 
of Private Purkey in Love and War opened 
to the page where he sits writing home: 
“Just a couple of lines to let you know that 
I've found I’m not in Ireland after all,” as 
over his shoulder peers a kangaroo with 
small kangaroo enclosed. 

The Army, working through the public 
relations division at the Induction Center, 
and convinced that it was not a “fancy show 
for fancy people” worked with us from the 
first day. The display of rations issued sol- 
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Remember 


the defenders of your country 
and your neighborhood on 
Noyember 11, Armistice Day 


You and your friends 
are cordially invited by the Hamilton Fish Park Branch 
of the New York Public Library to see 


@ Pictures of neighborhood men in the armed services and to meet 
their families and fnends at the Opening reception 4 to 5 p.m. 


@ How the men spend their tume; the Army will show you, so will 
the Navy and the Merchant Marine, the USO, etc. 


@ “Sons of the Sea”, “Scrap for Victory” and Army films. Showings 
at 5 and 7:30 p.m 

@ What we are doing at home; how to manage in war time; how to 
care for pets; your family’s health and budget 


® Howto put out real fire bombs. Vivid demonstration by Air Raid 
Wardens at 8:30 pm (outside the Library) 


@ How fast Stamps and Bonds may be sold 


@ Books about all these matters. Maps to show you the places you 
read about 


ARMISTICE DAY 
— a Day to Salute Your Defenders 


Time: November 11, 4—10 p.m. 
Place: Hamilton Fish Park Library, 388 East Houston Street 
Sponsor: The New York Public Library 


Broadside Distributed in the Community 
as Invitation to the Library 


diers from the Revolutionary War to the 
present day can ordinarily be seen only by 
the cooks and bakers in training at the school 
on Governor's Island, but the Army let the 
library have it for a week. An Army cot was 
set up, made according to regulations; a foot 
locker contained “issue,” things given to 
each soldier by various organizations, the 
small things he is apt to acquire; even the 
picture of his best girl—which called forth 
the comment: “I wouldn’t mind being in his 
shoes, if she was my girl, and imagine, she’s 
a liberrian.”” There was a steel helmet, a 
cartridge belt and a haversack packed with 
standard equipment—shelter half, pole, eat- 
ing utensils, emergency food, first aid equip- 
ment, etc. A bulletin board, labeled ‘“He’s 
in the Army now,” displayed menus of a 
day’s meals and original cartoons from Pri- 
vate Breger. The sergeant who made all the 
atrangements came to the opening and was 
delighted when a small boy said, ‘The Army 
musta thought a lot of the library to send all 
these things.” His remark was only one of 
many. It was a simple display, but satisfying 
to old and young. A week after the opening 
a young girl asked if the Army display was 
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according to regulations. On being assured 
it was, she decided that she would have her 
picture taken for the boy friend in camp. 
She had never been in a library before and, 
incidentally, she joined the library. 


Attractive silk-screen posters and pictures 
from the Coast Guard, model battleships 
from the Navy, a montage from the USO, 
a collection box and display from the Vic- 
tory Book Campaign, and a complete ship's 
library from the American Merchant Marine 
Library all helped to show the parents what 
the services and various organizations were 
doing to help their sons in their adjustment 
to a different life. Books were used with 
every display with a note in each: “Would 
you like to read this book after the exhibit? 
Please leave a reserve at the desk.” 


Everybody Helped 


The staff found that its intensive com- 
munity work was producing excellent results 
among the members of civilian defense and 
other local organizations who ‘realized that 
the library had gone far beyond its walls and 
that they must alter their usual concept of a 
library. Pleased that one organization was 
taking the lead in showing the community 
what was being done in wartime for the 
people and by the people, they cooperated 
eagerly. Some groups needed no help; in 
other cases, the branch librarian went, at 
their request, to city chairmen or city head- 
quarters in order to obtain more attractive 
exhibit material. Mimeographed sheets stat- 
ing the entire program were prepared and 
sent to the groups: the first, as the whole 
plan was being formed; the second, as a 
reminder, or for posting. 


Civilian Defense Exhibits 


The night before the opening, the civilian 
defense exhibits were set up. Some were 
spectacular and showed the amount of work 
which had been necessary, others crude but 
appealing. The AWVS showed home work 
projects; the A.S.P.C.A. animal care during 
air raids; the local CDVO had a consumer 
display and a fingerprinting booth; two 
groups sold stamps and bonds; the nutrition 
teacher showed a balanced luncheon which 
would appeal to the orthodox people of the 
neighborhood and answered, with her assist- 
ant, questions of every type. A salvage cor- 
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ner with posters, properly prepared tin cans, 
silk stockings for collection, and figures 
created out of scrap by men of the local 
Sanitation Department, was always crowded 
with people trying to decide which of the 
figures was Hirohito, Mussolini, or Hitler. 
The Seamen's Church Institute sent panels 
and models showing the work of the Mer- 
chant Marine. The auxiliary firemen had a 
spectacular display of equipment. The elec- 
tric light company sent a window display 
showing blackout arrangements. The air raid 
wardens had clear diagrams indicating the 
effect of bombs and gases, equipment, gas 
masks to be issued to civilians, bottled gases 
for the visitors to smell and identify, and 
dozens of wardens, in uniform, ready to ex- 
plain just what each civilian must do to help. 

The first floor of the library functioned, 
in spite of bombs and crowds, in the con- 
ventional manner but the staff prepared ex- 
hibits to show the scope of the war, “What 
it’s all about” and “What about tomorrow.” 
A seven-foot map dominated the hallway. 
The most conspicuous place was used for a 
picture of the President—an engraving sent 
from the White House—and an extract from 
his December 8th speech: ‘With confidence 
in our armed forces—with the unbounding 
determination of our people—we will gain 
the inevitable triumph—so help us God.” 

Posters from the war information centers, 
the British Library of Information, and the 
Inter-Allied Services, flags, and marine pen- 
nants were used throughout the building 
Although the library was turned over to 
adults and older young people for the day, 
a display of model Revolutionary soldiers, 
wagons, and stockades was set up, together 
with gayly illustrated histories, in the small 
corner of the children’s room. 

The broadsides, which had been sent out 
in quantities, said four o'clock, but the neigh- 
borhood was ready at three-thirty. The staff, 
looking very festive with yellow chrysanthe- 
mums, hastily checked all points, then went 
to their posts to see that everyone had a good 
time, someone to talk with—no matter what 
the language. Girl Scouts stood guard at ex- 
hibits, ready to run up and down, to act as 
ushers, to help serve. The Mothers’ Club 
members and other women who wanted to 
help were ready with cider and cookies. The 
radio phonograph was ready and the Ballad 
for Americans, martial songs, and Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony were heard again and 
again, Beethoven always the most popular. 
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The People Came 


Fathers, mothers, wives, young people, 
grandmothers dressed in their best, men in 
uniform, community leaders, politicians, li- 
brarians—the stairs were crowded at three- 
thirty, five hundred by six o'clock, a thou- 
sand by ten o'clock. They climbed first to 
the third floor to see the pictures, talk with 
their friends, or just stare at a son’s picture, 
oblivious to all. They needed no guides: “I 
can find my son’s picture in the dark!” or 
“I know so many of them.” Then down to 
the children’s room, transformed for the day 
—one of the difficult boys of the neighbor- 
hood called it a “World’s Fair’—to watch 
the demonstrations and listen to the music; 
then to the first floor and to the little theater 
where packed audiences watched a continu- 
ous performance of civilian defense and 
Army films, shown by an operator who 
donated his services and all his equipment. 

At eight-thirty the crowd went to the 
street, emptied of buses and cars, where, 
under the direction of the local police cap- 
tain and a special detail of police, air raid 
wardens from two zones competed in ex- 
tinguishing live bombs. Back to the library 
to see more movies and to look at practice 
bombs, and finally home, but not without 
telling staff members how much they appre- 
ciated all the work that had been done; how 
proud they were of their library; how 
pleased that their introduction to the library 
should come on such a happy day. They 
spoke of special heroes among the men in 
service, some of whom had been honored by 
special displays such as the one for Nathaniel 
Maranz, now in a German prison camp, who 
had served with the Eagle Squadron and 
been mentioned in The Eagles Roar. All the 
parents said they would write to their sons 
to tell them of the day and how certain they 
were that the men would be glad they had 
been remembered. Leaders of organizations 
offered their services to continue the work 
the library had started. Telephone calls and 
letters continue to express gratitude to the 
library staff for taking the initiative. The 
staff of the library deserves its accolades and 
received them on Armistice Day, the faces 
of the people and the remarks of the rela- 
tives and friends who had come to honor the 
men from the neighborhood making all the 
tiredness ooze away. 

As the bombs burst that night, it seemed 
that the walls of tradition and dignity, which 
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FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT FASCINATED YOUNG VISITORS 


too often unwittingly hamper libraries, had 
been blasted wide open at the Hamilton Fish 
Branch of The New York Public Library. 
The library had lived up to and burst beyond 
the best tradition of its past; it was a leader 
in showing the community what the com- 
munity is capable of doing. A young woman 
who had spent the afternoon at the exhibi- 
tion wrote the next day saying: 

. . . - But what I appreciate even more was the 
spirit and significance behind the open house- 
that our librarian should invite us to our library 
so that the members of the community could come 
in closer touch with her and with each other. Till 
now our branch library was a center where we got 
books to read, where we did our homework and 
where we could always get stray bits of informa- 
tion we needed. At that I always felt that our 
library was wonderful enough. But here it adds 
another to its many services—a center for the com- 
munity—for this I should like to express my ap- 
preciation and commend you all. 


The staff hopes that other libraries will 
follow or improve the pattern which was 
used for the Lower East Side celebration. In 
smaller towns, where the library is the center 
of the community, such a program would be 
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simpler to arrange. A representative com- 
munity committee, word-of-mouth publicity, 
the help of the local paper, a few strategic- 
ally located posters and a lot of work would 
achieve the same result. It is another matter 
in large cities or in libraries which have been 
conservative in viewpoint. Trustees and staff 
members might need tactful approach if tra- 
dition is to be upset. Over-enthusiasms 
might mean over-emphasis on certain phases 
of the program. Yards of red tape might 
have to be cut not only with city officials and 
Army headquarters but within the library. 
The amount of work necessary and the per- 
sonal satisfactions and tangible results do 
balance. Any program which will convince 
the community that the library is not only a 
storehouse, a place for the few, but that it is 
vitally important in wartime; a program 
which will bring together community activ- 
ity, improve morale, and, incidentally, bring 
prestige, is important and that importance is 
not to a limited group but to the whole 
community. 
Why don’t you try it? 
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New Visual Training Aids 


By Lyne S. Metcalfe 


Ts libraries of the nation are serving a 


purpose of vital importance in making 


available their technological study facilities— 


at a time when millions of young men and 
women are engaged in specialized training 
having to do with service in the war effort. 
Especially are these facilities of value in con- 
nection with pre-induction training, tied in 
with the High School Victory Corps pro- 
gram, and the Civilian Pilot Pre-flight Train- 
ing in schools and colleges. 

Inspired by the widespread use of the pic- 
ture screen by these institutions, and with 





plenty of specialized training pictures avail- 
able, the Detroit Public Library has recently 
equipped its technology reading rooms with 
slidefilm (filmstrip) projectors, and installed 
numerous special slidefilm kits for the free 
use of patrons. Projectors are at hand, 
plugged in conveniently on the reading 
tables, and within easy reach of the student. 
Indexed slidefilm kit-sets are also provided 
on a wide range of subjects now being taught 
in the schools. 
Pre-flight Pilot Training Kit-set 


(24 subjects, totaling 1,742 individual dia- 
gtams, drawings, photos, and exhibits) 
Basic Aircraft Metal Skills Kit-set 
(9 subjects, totaling 480 individual pictures) 
Introduction to Machining 
(16 individual subjects in this group) 


In addition to having projectors in the 
main library, there are also films and ma- 
chines in the Mark Twain, Monteith, and 
Conely branches. 
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The innovation was considered as purely 
experimental. However, Detroit librarians 
feel that the films are serving an extremely 
useful purpose in supplementing textbook 


i 
2 
? 





study on these and allied subjects. In fact, 
Ethel Kellow, librarian at the Mark Twain 
Branch, believes that the slidefilms actually 
lead to the increased use of books. 


Technique of Use 


For the purpose of projection, screens 
11%” by 15” are provided. Many students 
study the slidefilms at the reading room, and 
then take home books related to the study. 
The films serve to provide a “background” 








of understanding of the subject which saves 
much time in absorbing its elements—leav- 
ing more time for close book study. 

The Detroit Library uses printed forms 
which are filled out either by the patron or 
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the assistant in charge. At that time is de- 
termined the type of use (student or worker) 
and the purpose for which the pictures are 
to be seen, 

In the case of the Pre-flight Pilot Training 
Kit-set, which is being widely used in Detroit 
schools, teachers are frequently bringing 
their classes to the library to study the films, 
and many members of these classes return to 
re-examine the films later at their leisure. 
There are also evening classes of adults in 
this “‘making the public air-minded” move- 
ment through the use of the picture screen. 

Of course, the use of slidefilms in teach- 
ing is an old story, in schools and colleges, 
but it has only been possible recently to 
secure complete filmed courses in subjects 
dealing with aviation, mechanics, arts, crafts, 
and industrial technology. They have been 
made available largely because of the need 
for pre-training large numbers of inexperi- 
enced persons in those crafts and sciences 
which are an integral part of the war effort 
and of war production. 


After all, as they point out in Detroit, the 
film service has proved extremely popular 
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not alone among young people—students in 
schools and colleges—but also among adult 
groups and individuals—eager to study the 
basic facts of their specialties in connection 
with fighting and with industrial production. 

It is not intended that these films alone 
shall provide a complete training course in 
any subject. Rather, they have been planned 
to enlist the special powers of visualization 
to give the inexperienced person a general 
idea of basic principles in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Textbook study and actual work- 
shop practice follow. 


The Ohioana (Ohio State) Library at Colum- 
bus has awarded its Ohioana prize to James B. 
Reston, formerly of Dayton, for writing “the 
book published this year [1942], by an Ohioan, 
that has contributed most to the understanding of 
present-day America.” Mr. Reston was present 
to accept a $50 war bond for his prize winning 
volume Prelude to Victory. First honorable men- 
tion went to Walter Havighurst, of Oxford, Ohio, 
for writing The Long Ships Passing. W. M. 
Kiplinger, formerly of Bellefontaine, was given 
second honorable mention for Washington Is Like 
That. 
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The Community Table in a Small Library 


By. F. Marie Foster * 


T is almost startling to hear readers say, 

“I come to the library every day to see 
the exhibit table.” Remarks of this kind 
somewhat repay a staff for the hours spent 
in preparing displays. On first thought ‘‘an 
exhibit a day” might sound like a poor use 
of staff time. Yet one objective of a library 
exhibit is correlation with community activi- 
ties. The exhibits mentioned in this article 
represent the type of community display 
which can be used by any small library with 
a limited budget. In fact, there is a thrill 
in utilizing the facilities of a small book, 
vertical file, and periodical collection. 

The paraphernalia needed daily for physi- 
cal equipment is inexpensive and can be 
carted in one old-fashioned market basket: 
scissors, Scotch tape, colored paper for 


* Librarian, Smith Memorial Library, Chautauqua, 


mounting, colored thumbtacks, paste, col- 
ored rubber bands, and a brush for cleaning 
cloth cover. In addition to the basket, 
heavier equipment should be housed secretly 
somewhere near the exhibit table. Such a 
nook should include: label holders, colored 
book ends, book display holders, various 
sized glass for covering rare items on the 
flat surface of the table, several sets of 
wooden alphabets, and some attractive paper- 
weights, to be used in case of draughts from 
the doors and windows. 

A large table is desirable even though it 
is old and in need of painting. Select a 
simple bright cloth cover that harmonizes 
with the tone of the room. Above the table 
arrange a bulletin board. It can be home- 
made and painted to match the trim in the 


library. 





AT THE PROGRAM TABLE 
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THE MAPARIUM 


With the physical equipment set (and 
inexpensively, too) the actual fun begins 
with the ideas. First, what can we do with 
our own library resources for our own li- 
brary community through the channel of 
displays? Second, go outside the library 
walls and discover your own community and 
its program of activities. Third, read every 
word of your local paper and make a cal- 
endar of local events. Fourth, ask all organ- 
ization leaders to give you advance informa- 
tion on programs, conferences, and the like. 
Fifth, always work ahead of events. Sixth, 
build up a local collection of material per- 
taining to your town and its citizens. Sev- 
enth, make your exhibit table so interesting 
that citizens will become interested and 
contribute personal materials for display. 
Eighth, publicize the community _ table 
through your local newspaper. 


Communit y Partici patio n 


Our community table has been in opera- 
tion for two years. The community response 
surpassed all expectations. This summer it 
has been necessary to make a schedule for 
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the display of personal loans because of the 
lack of display space. Displays need not be 
limited to one table if more space is avail- 
able. Fortunate is the small library which 
can afford a locked glass case for rare items. 
We have an old case, formerly used for 
jewelry. It has been polished up and is in 
constant use. 

Alcove space under the stairway has been 
utilized for a maparium. The wall space is 
covered with the latest maps. A large globe, 
latest edition of a standard atlas, and an 
atlas of the Second World War complete 
the equipment for the maparium in addition 
to the table and chair. Readers follow world 
events on these maps, and we wonder why 
we let the space remain idle for so long a 
period preceding the coming of the Second 
World War. 

Sample exhibits brought to the library 
through voluntary effort of citizens during 
the past few weeks include: 

Canadian stamps 
Civil War stamps 
Book marks 
Miniature books 


Music scores, ANTHEM FOR CORONA- 
TION OF GEORGE II By HANDEL 
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Botanical specimens from town area 
Shakespeare collection 

Latin American stamps 

Jewelry: and handicrafts from Guatemala 
Old coins 

History of transportation through pic- 
tures 


Other exhibits are planned by the library 
staff. A recent one which took the lead in 
popularity was on “Chuckles and Guffaws.”’ 
It became so popular that every member of 
the staff began scouting for humorous stories 
and sketches to fill the vacancies left by 
readers who request “something different 
from the war.” But the exhibit which sur- 
prised us most with its unexpected popular- 
ity was eighty stereoscopic views of the his- 
tory of our community. A local citizen 
contributed a stereoscope. When people be- 
gan to wait their turn to use the stereoscope, 
another citizen came to the rescue with a 
second one, and now we boast of a third. 
Both young and old citizens come to see 
these historic views. In fact, people who 
never used the library before heard the news 
by newspaper or by word of mouth. Older 
citizens came with magnifying glass and 
contributed much to the display by identify- 
ing people, buildings, and events, thereby 
enabling us to label each view. 
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Always Something Different 


Since we have regular daily programs at 
Chautauqua during the summer season, we 
change the community table exhibit every 
morning. In communities where events are 
not scheduled regularly the community table 
can be changed according to the number of 
events. Keep informed on every event in 
the community; have these announcements 
of forthcoming events posted on the com- 
munity bulletin board. Patrons will soon 
form the habit of viewing the community 
table during each visit to the library. 

Wise planning in book buying will aid 
in effective displays. There are certain basic 
aids which we use regularly for material to 
enrich our displays, e.g., Current Biography, 
Who’s Who, Who’s Who in America, Liv- 
ing Authors, Living Musicians, current pam- 
phlets, Readers’ Guide for periodical articles 
on the programs. A good music collection 
is always helpful for concert exhibits. Begin 
buying a few books each year to use with 
concert and art study groups. Art books are 
invaluable for many types of programs. 
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“One only needs to watch the window shoppers 
of any city, large or small, to read the proof of 
the old adage, ‘it pays to advertise.’ This is just 
as true for public libraries as it is for business 
concerns,” Dorothy J. Stedman, in charge of pub- 
licity at Worcester, Mass., Free Public Library, 
writes us. 

“Librarians have a stock in trade which needs 
publicizing even more, perhaps, than merchandise. 
The question is—how best to do it. Window-dis- 
playing is one of the important ways used by 
many progressive libraries. If your library has no 
showcase window, or if, as in the case of Worces- 
ter Free Public Library, it is not located on one 
of the main thoroughfares, then windows must be 
found in which to exhibit books. 

“Our first window display was arranged for 
Book Week. A local real estate concern kindly 
gave us the use of an empty store on one of the 
main city streets. The accompanying picture shows 
the exhibit there which lasted the entire week. At 
the same time, three merchants and a bank very 
willingly offered us display space in their windows 
for books which pointed up their particular busi- 
ness. One was a men’s clothing store in which we 
displayed sport books, one a natural food store 
where books on vitamins and health were shown, 
and the third was a woman’s apparel shop in 
whose window books on ‘personality in dress’ 
attracted attention. In the bank window we ex- 
hibited books on budgets, banking, and invest- 
ments. All displays were enhanced by large color- 
ful signs painted by a commercial artist. 

“National Civilian Defense Weck gave us a 
grand opportunity to elaborate upon an exhibit of 
Government documents which had been shown in 
the exhibition case in the main entrance to the 
library: The local Civilian Defense Office supplied 
several fine posters, a library director gave us some 
souvenirs of World War I and with a large 
Red Cross flag as background, we moved our 
document display into the store window.” 
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Cater to Color 
By Thelma Shull * 


OLOR is one of the chief assets at the 
command of the poster maker, window 
trimmer, and decorator; and the librarian 
who is handicapped for lack of display ma- 
terial can well take advantage of color to add 
variety to posters and arrangements of books. 
Experiment with color. Remember there 
is color all around us, and it takes an un- 
usually appealing combination or a brilliant 
splash of it to attract the attention of busy 
people. The interest of patrons can be 
aroused by the colors you use, and you can 
key their minds to your height of enthusiasm 
for the books on display or the point of in- 
terest in the material assembled A om choose 
colors that are brilliant or attractive. 

Color is exciting and fascinating. It can 
draw or repel. It makes people buy things 
and eat things that they never tried before. 
Color is a salesman. How good that sales- 
man is in your library depends upon your 
conscientious use of color. 

There are just a few rules to follow. Any 
general book on color has rules to guide one 
in forming pleasing color combinations. Red, 
yellow, and orange are the warmest, brightest 
colors. Blue and lavender are the coolest 
colors. White, though neutral, will seem 
cool or warm depending on the colors used 
with it. 

Without any study, you may still use color 
to advantage in the library. Green plants 
and cut flowers are available for a small sum 
from any greenhouse. Or a friendly public, 
with a little prompting, is usually glad to 
bring you “‘slips’” from their potted plants 
and flowers from their gardens. These small 
additions of color to your desk or a near-by 
cabinet will cause people to pause and feel 
refreshed. And if a book with a compelling 
cover is near by, the magic will often work! 
First a pause, then a glance, and the next 
instant the book is in their hands. A little 
careful maneuvering on your part is not 
amiss. Choose a clean, new-looking book 
with a catchy title. 


Use colors that are appropriate to the 
season. Use analogous colors occasionally in 
your displays, that is, several shades of red 


* Fine Arts Librarian, Rockford, Illinois, Public Library. 
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or several shades of blue but not two distinct 
colors. Again, try just two colors which are 
complementary to one another, such as red 
and green or blue and orange. A good color 
scheme for patriotic days is the tried and 
true red, white, and blue. Black and white 
are effective, too, for a change. 

With colors, one may create the illusion of 
sunshine and friendliness or a deliberate 
coolness and a strictly business atmosphere. 
Match your colors to the subject advertised 
or use them to emphasize the season at hand. 
When making a poster or arranging a dis- 
play about sports books, for example, choose 
shades of blue with white and a dash of 
orange for contrast. During April and May, 
select a warm yellow and green or combine 
coral and cherry red with a splash of apple 
green and a bit of grey. 

If one keeps on hand a supply of large 
blotters or sheets of cardboard, it takes only 
a few minutes to arrange a table display. For 
a springtime exhibit, place a green blotter on 
the table and arrange upon it books with 
yellow covers. No matter how excellent the 
material in the books, it is practically always 
the color scheme and not the subject matter 
which first attracts the eye of the browsing 
public. When exhibits are changed, the color 
scheme should be definitely changed, also. 

A line under an illustration in the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine aptly states that 
“Color means dollars in the foods indus- 
tries.” It is also true that color means in- 
creased book circulation in libraries. So 
arrange book displays with a bit of study 
and a dash of daring. 


TO STIMULATE READING 


(Continued from page 515) 


compulsorily assigned or mechanically read 
selection is good reading even though it be 
Holy Writ. 

The best way to get people to read more 
and more wisely is to try by every nonreading 
means to discover and develop in them in- 
terests which cannot be satisfied except by 
reading, purposeful reading and plenty of it. 
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Publicity That Works 


‘—— Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, at its meeting in Chicago on Febru- 
ary 1, 1943, approved the following: 

The Public Relations Committee recommends that 
the Council of the American Library Association change 
the name of the Library Publicity Awards, sponsored 
jointly by the Committee and the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, the reorganization of which was approved by the 
Council at the Milwaukee meeting, to the John Cotton 
Dana Publicity Awards, in order that the awards may 
more fully represent and perpetuate the pioneering, 
progressive spirit in library publicity. 

The Bulletin is proud to have a share in thus 
honoring that dean of library public relations 
pioneers, John Cotton Dana. From the beginning 
of his library career in 
Denver in 1889 to its 
close in Newark in 1929, 
he was a driving force 
in the progressive librar- 
ianship of the country. 
To quote from the trib- 
ute prepared by the trus- 
tees and staff of the 
Newark Public Library 
and published in 1930, 
the year after his death: 
“Among librarians Mr. 
Dana was known as a 
prophet. He was more 
than that—he was a seer 
and a doer who knew how to make today’s 
ideals the practical reality of tomorrow. His 
contributions to library administration and tech- 
nique were many, and innovations which he intro- 
duced in Denver, Springfield and Newark were 
later copied in all parts of the world. He did 
more than any other man to set up the ideal 
and to create the reality of a library of service 
rather than a library as a mere collection of 
books. He was one of the earliest and most 
effective champions of open shelves in public 
libraries; he founded the first special library de- 
partment for children when he was librarian in 
Denver; he organized the first library picture 
collection, the first extensive classified pamphlet 
library, the first library branch devoted especially 
to business; he was one of the prime movers 
behind the organization of the Special Libraries 
Association and was its first president in 1909; 
he actively advanced public library information 
service and information exchange; he raised the 
standard of library printing; and he set up a 
standard of public library co-operation with other 
civic activities. He introduced into the mu- 
seum the same ideal of service which guided him 
in his library work. No museum director did 
more than he to create an institution which should 
serve the public and be inviting to it.” 
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John Cotton Dana's convictions about public 
relations and publicity are evidenced by the fol- 
lowing quotations from a biography of him: * 


He applied this intellectual vigor to . the work 
of acquainting the city with its resources. He advertised 
the library extensively. He at once became a storm 
center within the profession. It was an unheard-of 
thing for a librarian to cry his wares in the ears of 
the passers-by in an attempt to make books a part of 
the lives of common men. Dana went his own 
aggressive way. A library was to be used. The more 
people who used it the better public library it was 
His work was to get the people to read the books and 
to get the books the people would read. With this 
as his aim he set himself to bring the men and women 
off the street into his institution and to send them back 
across its threshold with books in their hands. He 
wanted to take the library out of the cloister and put 
it on the sidewalk. He succeeded. His success 
awakened the whole library profession to the fact that 
it had a wide constituency to serve of which it had 
been largely unaware. es 

With all his own intellectual alertness, he continually 
insisted on the right of people to take their lives and 


their books at their own level. ‘‘Better a shallow 
mind than an empty one. It is a proper function of a 
public library to amuse.’ Nevertheless, ‘‘With a little 


-or much, if necessary—judicious advertising, and wit! 
a change from the sacred trust to the utility idea of 
the public’s collection of books, there is not a library 
in the country that might not be pushed to the limits 
of all its resources, though it had on its shelves not a 
book not approved by men of sense, brains and reading 

“‘A collection of books gathered at public expense 
does not justify itself by the simple fact that it is 
If it be not a live educational institution it were better 
never established. It is ours to justify to the world 
the literary warehouse. A library is good only as the 
librarian makes it so. Look first to your 
personal growth. Broaden out. . . Be 
Impress yourself on your community. . See that your 
library is interesting to the people of the community, the 
people who own it, the people who maintain it. 
Make your library at least as attractive as the 
attractive retail store in the community.”’ 

“The question once was, ‘What can the library be? 
Today it is, “What can the library do?’ Formerly it 
was a question of resources, of number of books, of 
wealth of material. Now it is a. question of effective 
ness, of vitality, of influence on community. 

He suggested that the libraries of America 


own 


social 


most 


form a 


‘Library Advertising Association,” and put on a big 
national advertising campaign, using page space in a 
few big weeklies and monthlies. 

If I were skilful enough to draw a cartoon to illus 


trate what Dana was doing I should picture him leaning 
out of his office window beckoning with his finger and 
shouting to the people on the sidewalk to come in and 
see the treasures he had prepared for them. 


And thus would the Wilson Library Bulletin 
and the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee honor 
John Cotton Dana by giving his name to the 
publicity awards which will, in years to come, 
mark the best library publicity of the country. 
Since there will be no conference—and no pub- 
licity awards—in this war year, the Bulletin 
offers, on the following pages, some of the varied 
publicity that worked in 1942. 


~ 4 Kingdon, Frank. John Cotton 
Newark, The Public Library and Museum, 


Dana; A Life. 
1940. 
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Personal Service 


AST March, more than a year after the 

Newark Public Library's War Information 
Center had been established, it was accepted by the 
rank and file of Newarkers as the place to go for 
all kinds of war information. There was a feeling 
in the library, however, that the higher-ups in the 
city’s government and business offices—and par- 
ticularly in the civilian defense organizations— 
were not fully aware of the library’s resources and 
were therefore not reaping the full value of them. 

In an effort to improve this condition, Beatrice 
Winser and her staff evolved a personalized mail 
service directed to men and women in key posi- 
tions in the city. An eye-catching letter form, 
printed in blue and red on Strathmore-Fairfield 
heather vellum paper, was prepared and the staff 
was put on the alert to catch new books, pam- 
phlets, and magazine articles of unusual interest 
to some branch of the war effort. 

The form bears a printed greeting outlining the 
library's service in offering facts and figures on the 
war and pointing out its practical value as a time 
saving device for the taxpayer. Beneath this, in- 
dicated by a red arrow, is a space for a personal 
typewritten note, calling the recipient's attention to 
a current book or article of special interest to him. 

Thus the director of the industrial salvage com- 
mission of WPB received a personal note signed 
by Miss Winser on the new letterhead, calling his 
attention to an article on “Engineering Aspects of 
Industrial Scrap Salvage’ in the June issue of 
Mechanical Engineering, and telling him that the 
library was reserving the magazine for him in case 
he wished to call for it. In the same way, the 
chief engineer of the water division of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works was informed of an article 
on “Water and War’; the local housing authority 
director learned of a pamphlet on wartime build- 
ing construction; the chairman of the Civic Clubs 
Council was offered a book on problems of postwar 
reconstruction; the head of the Newark Art Teach- 
ers Association received word of a manual on 
modern camouflage; and an official of the Newark 
Defense Council was told about Aircraft Spotters 
and the new air raid safety manual. 

Results have been good but not sensational. Of 
243 letters sent to date, 77 brought immediate 
requests for the material noted. Others brought 
letters and phone calls thanking the library for its 
service and commenting on its initiative. The rest 
fell on stony ground but may have developed 
enough roots, at any rate, to instill a consciousness 
of the public library as a war information center. 

The project has brought other benefits than are 
obvious in a report of its direct results, however. 
The 77 people who thus far have been brought 
into contact with the library's service are all key 
people, and what they learned of the library was 
undoubtedly passed on to others. Then, too, in its 
daily search for material the library staff gains an 
intimate knowledge of the ever growing collection 
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Letter in Newark’s Mail Campaign 


of war data and is thus equipped to render the 
best possible service to the public. And staff 
morale is unquestionably lifted by a knowledge 
that its work is contributing directly to the war 
effort 
IRVINE WHITE 
In Charge of Publicity 
Newark, N.J., Public Library 


Cr »ymprehensive War Information 
Service 


A PROJECT of continuing interest and reward- 
ing value is the War Information Service of 
the Rochester Public Library. In this divisional 
type library Gladys E. Love, head of the general 
reference division, was appointed coordinator of 
defense and war material for the entire library. 
This service comprises four parts: an information 
card file; a permanent file of civilian defense and 
war agencies publications arranged by issuing 
bodies; a large bulletin board in the Rochester 
Civic Exhibits Building, headquarters of civilian 
war organizations; and a War Information Service 
Bulletin published monthly. 

The bulletin board calls attention to the war in- 
formation services to be found at the main li- 
brary, and displays the pages of the library’s War 
Information Service Bulletin, book jackets, and 
pamphlets. 

The monthly Bulletin is in some measure a 
guide to the vast aggregation of printed material 
on the war issued by public and private agencies. 
Each issue contains a list of current books, govern- 
ment documents, pamphlets, and selected periodical 
articles bearing directly on the various phases of 
the national war effort, and a second part with 
particular sources of war information or types of 
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material on some single problem. It has proved 
especially valuable to teachers, members of war 
agencies, local officials, librarians, businessmen, 
and students. 

One of the gratifying results, other than the 
reading stimulus given to regular borrowers al- 
ready using the library, has been the request for 
group distribution by local agencies. For example: 
The Monroe County War Council, Community 
Service Section, requested a list of publications on 
consumer problems that might be made available 
for this large group. The secretary of the Sales 
Managers’ Club of the Chamber of Commerce re- 
quested copies in order to reprint parts of the 
Bulletin in the club magazine. These notices of 
books were so eagerly sought that the library was 
asked to send the Bulletin each month to a large 
but selected membership list of the club. The 
Rochester Ordnance District Office receives ten 
copies of each issue for distribution to its officers. 
Through a mention in professional magazines, re- 
quests have come from Texas and California. 

Three hundred copies of the Bulletin, which is 
some eight to ten mimeographed pages, are dis- 
tributed each month, chiefly outside the library. 

Rochester History is a quarterly magazine (32 
pages) published by the library, edited by Profes- 
sor Dexter Perkins, City Historian. The current 
issue is devoted to a brilliant and exhaustive sur- 
vey of the community's effort during America’s 
first year in the war, under the title “Rochester's 
First Year in the War For Survival,” by Dr. Blake 
McKelvey, Assistant City Historian. The people 
have expressed gratitude for this record of activity 
and achievement of the past twelve months, now 
history, but even now in danger of being un- 
remembered. 

JOHN A. Lowe, Director 
Rochester, N.Y., Public Library 


Alongside the “Funnies” 


HE publicity of the year focused on the use 
of the library in wartime. The Wartime In- 
formation Desk which was opened ten days after 
the declaration of war, with its questions and an- 
swers reflecting the problems uppermost in people's 
minds, proved a “‘natural’’ for newspaper stories. 
One metropolitan paper, the Daily News (with 
the largest weekday circulation of the three morn- 
ing papers), solicited copy on the questions 
brought to the desk. This appeared irregularly at 
first in certain editions under the heading ‘Library 
Answers Defense Questions.’ Gradually, with the 
approval of the editor of the Daily News, it was 
developed by the Publicity Office into a regular 
daily feature column under the head “War 
Queries.” It was a great day when it was given 
a regular spot, appearing in all ten editions, and 
the spot was one of the most advantageous pos- 
sible—the column flanking the full page of comics, 
topped by “Joe Palooka’’! 
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Library Questions Share Reader 
Interest with the Comics 


The original purpose of the column to call at- 
tention to questions asked and answered at the 
library was widened to include queries on wartime 
living sent in by readers of the paper. From the 
immediate anxious inquiries on how to blackout, 
what to do in an air raid, how to build air raid 
shelters, how to volunteer for defense work, 
where to get training for a war job, how to brush 
up on skills used in the last war, the trend gradu- 
ally changed to wider and less personal interest in 
national problems, in England’s way of meeting 
the dreaded bombing ordeal, in the progress of 
Russia, in the attitude of the German people 
toward Nazism. 

Obviously, such a “people’s forum” offered 
opportunity to publicize the treasures and resources 
of the library both in background reading and 
current publications. It also served as the wedge 
of opportunity for library contacts with city off- 
cials conducting civilian defense programs, with 
county and state offices, with Federal offices of the 
OPA, WPB, ODT, Rent Control, headquarters of 
the USO, the Red Cross, the Recruiting Offices, 
etc_—all the agencies that are working together to 
convert a peacetime community into a wartime 
personnel. The Director of the Wartime Informa- 
tion Desk took full advantage of making the li- 
brary a link between these offices and agencies 
and the inquiring public, attracting gratitude from 
both those who needed to give out information 
and those who needed to acquire it. 

Variety of questions asked may be gauged by a 
casual glance at a list of the 200 or so questions 
asked in the course of a day at the War Desk. 
Waves of interest are reflected in the inquiries 
about joining the WAVES or WAACS, what to 
do about having one’s rent raised, care of children 
of employed mothers, tires for trailers, dependency 
allowance, sending packages to men overseas, 
employment for handicapped people, gas rationing, 
etc. 

About 200 letters a month are received from 
readers of “War Queries” and many more tele- 
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phone calls from readers are received for immedi- 
ate information. Although the War Desk is, in 
itself, a hospitable invitation to those who enter 
the library to make practical use of library service, 
the outside contact and encouragement to continue 
to consider the library a source of information is 
made through the daily newspaper column. 

A high compliment was made to the library 
column by the distinguished owner and publisher 
of the Daily News, Manchester Boddy, when he 
asked permission to use “War Queries” as a sub- 
stitute in the space of his “Views of the News” 
while he went on vacation. This new position 
brought the column to the attention of many addi- 
tional readers. 

FairH Hoimes Hyers, Publicist 
Los Angeles, Cal., Public Library 


Triple-Publicized War Information 


HE Detroit Public Library project which 

elicited the best publicity during 1942 was 
our War Information Center. It did so largely 
because it has met a real need felt by many people. 
Editors recognized this and so 
put our releases into their 
papers rather than into their 
wastebaskets. 

The opening of the centers in 
the Detroit Main Library and 
the Downtown Library in Feb- 
ruary and July respectively re- 
ceived very good mewspaper 
coverage in stories and pictures. 
One even made the front page. 
After that -the columnists and 
women's editors on numerous 
occasions printed pieces with a 
heart throb or a chuckle that 
showed how we were helping 
people who were bewildered by 
the swift march of events. Re- 
leases containing similar “hu- 
man interest’’ material and 
general explanations of the 
service offered have gone out 
regularly to over a hundred 
small local publications—the 
community and foreign lan- 
guage mewspapers and house 
organs. 


Also helpful were 500 colorful cards posted in 
streetcars and buses for over six months; large 
red, white, and blue signs in front of the main 
and downtown libraries; and of course word-of- 
mouth mention of the centers. 

Most effective of all however have been the 
radio spot announcements, five of which are sent 
weekly to each of the six local stations. The tele- 
phones immediately jangle after one of these 
- “plugs” goes on the air and often continue ring- 
ing constantly for several hours, with three or four 
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calls sometimes waiting for one of the War In- 
formation lines. 

Results can easily be checked from our weekly 
statistics. A sustained publicity campaign has 
brought the total number of questions handled 
weekly from 200 to over 1000. 

The costs have been small—$25 for signs and 
$25 for streetcar and bus cards. 

EVERETT N. PETERSEN 
Chief, Public Relations Division 
Detroit, Mich., Public Library 


Participating in Community 
Activities 

HE Kansas City Public Library was invited by 

the Committee on Civilian Defense to par- 
ticipate in the city-wide observance of civilian de- 
fense activities in Kansas City on Labor Day. The 
celebration included a parade and a number of 
booths for exhibits at Swope Park. The library 
was given space for a large exhibit, emphasizing 
its role as a War Information Center. 





Detroit's Project Proved Popular 


A large poster, 6’ x 8’, was made for the library 
by the General Outdoor Advertising Company. 
The accompanying illustration gives some idea as 
to its size. The library appears as the center with 
radiating lines leading to the various other civilian 
defense activities. On the top is a large open book 
with the caption “Books Are Weapons of War.” 

It was estimated that over 300,000 people came 
to the park to witness the parade and to visit the 
exhibit booths. In addition to the poster, the li- 
brary had a stand filled with Civilian Defense 
pamphlets and other material relating to the war 
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Community Demonstration 


effort. On the other side of the poster was a table 
with a map of the week’s war news and an assort- 
ment of books. People were much interested in 
the books and pamphlets and stopped to ask ques- 
tions about the resources of the library. The poster 
could be seen for well over 300 feet. The library's 
booth was well placed, between the registration 
booth and the first aid demonstration booth. 

Four librarians were on duty all day, answering 
questions and manning the display. After Labor 
Day, the poster was brought to the main library 
and placed in the rotunda where it still arouses 
interest and attention. 

The poster has also been used in connection 
with other displays, and was a part of the Display- 
of-the-Month appearing in the December issue of 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 

The library's main enthusiasm about this exhibit 


centers around the fact that the library was invited, 


to participate, and gained proper recognition as a 
civic institution doing its part for victory. 
DorOTHEA HYLE 
Director of Publicity 
Kansas City, Mo., Public Library 


Signs Tell the Library Story 


HE day following the bombing of Pearl Har- 

bor the Kalamazoo Public Library began 
mobilizing for war. The peacetime publicity pro- 
gram was replaced by a wartime program designed 
to tell the people of Kalamazoo how their library 
could help them do their part in the nation’s all- 
out war effort. 

Many of the 40 per cent who use the Kalamazoo 
Public Library regularly would just naturally turn 
to the library for help with their war problems and 
questions, but what about the other 60 per cent? 

A large red, white, and blue sign (12’ long, 
30” wide, with 10” letters) bearing the words 
“War Information Center” was placed over the 
main entrance. This sign, which cost $6, constantly 
reminds all who pass of our war information serv- 
ice and has brought many new faces into the li- 
brary. As these people approach the information 
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desk they say, “I saw your sign, could you help 
me—?” 

Since the outbreak of the war, our outdoor dis 
play case, with few exceptions, has featured books 
having to do with the war. This visual presenta- 
tion of our wares appeals to all, young and old, 
reader and nonreader, and tells them our services 
are streamlined to fit their war needs. 

Books having to do with the home, production, 
and fighting fronts, as. well as.general background 
and informational reading that leads to an under 
standing of our allies and enemies alike, are 
played up in these displays. 

Tire and gasoline rationing meant the trend of 
local bus travel would be definitely upward. Gas 
rationing is the theme of the two-color card placed 
in Kalamazoo buses. It is timely, keeps our name 
and services before 25,000 Kalamazoo people every 
day in the year for only forty-two cents a day 
These cards may be changed quickly, easily, and as 
often as desired for $12. Wrigley chewing gum 
has been advertised in every streetcar and bus in 
the United States for thirty-seven years. There 
must be a reason. 

As Kalamazoo industries swung into war pro 
duction, the necessity for increasing our services in 
the business and technical fields became apparent 

Michigan State Aid made it financially possible 
to enlarge this service. A professional librarian 
was employed to build up the business and techni 
cal book collections, and to promote the use of 
these books. 

Signs and posters advertising this service have 
been posted in strategic places. Letters have been 
sent to members of the labor unions and to the 
Foremen’s Club. A card of introduction to the 
library is issued by the United States Employment 
Service to each worker as he is assigned to a new 


job. 
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Red, White, and Blue Sign Attracts 
Many New Visitors 
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This is only a small part of the big job which 
our publicity department has to do, as we are con- 
stantly on the alert for new opportunities to in- 
form the people of our many and varied services. 

ELEANOR RICKER 
Director of Public Relations 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Public Library 


Hoarder in a Stew 


66 HE best publicity idea of the year’? I 
can’t pick it out. What is to be the cri- 
terion: results measured in dollars and cents, or in 
good will? immediate or long-run effects? pub- 
licity for ordinary or extraordinary services? 

We broadcast in the Fall an editorial by the 
chief librarian calling attention to the reduction of 
our city appropriations for books to one cent per 
inhabitant per year. A week later a borrower sent 
$500 to help us out. That's dollars and cents. 

For the sake of good will we showed exhibits 
of neighborhood art which unquestionably left all 
but their authors feeling ill. 

We got. the Botanic Garden to set up a growing 
Victory Garden in the lobby of our central build- 
ing. We borrowed from an Army post its uniquely 
complete collection of medals of honor. These dis- 
plays were immediately effective. 

We played up vocational guidance and the 
“Consumer Front’ with good long-run results. 

We advertised the value in wartime of the li- 
brary doing its regular job; and we featured 
extraordinary wartime services. 

Well, all right—one story caused more talk and 
brought more laughs than any other—perhaps you 
want that. A woman who had hoarded canned 
goods indiscriminately in her cellar was the victim 
of a flood which soaked off all the labels. She had 
no idea then what was what: her first gropings for 
pea soup and corned beef hash brought her plum 
nectar and gingerbread mix. Tearfully she put it 
up to the library: Was there any way she could 
identify the contents of almost identical tins before 
opening them? 

The New York papers featured the story. We 
had many calls and suggestions. The reference 
staff found the answer. And that’s the library's 
answer: We are here to serve the public and noth- 
ing can stop us! 

THOMAS GILBERT Brown, Editor 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Public Library 
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Sweetening for Books 


TRIKING while the iron was hot and contact- 
ing every family with helpful information epi- 
tomized the Gary Public Library's ‘best publicity 
idea in 1942.” With interest running high in the 
distribution of No. 1 ration book in May, the 
Gary library distributed pamphlets entitled, ‘Sugar 
Substitutes—Books on Nutrition—Consumer Prob- 
lems and Other War Topics.”’ 

Printed on a good quality of white paper, 
35,000 leaflets were distributed to housewives as 
they called at school centers for their ration books. 
Waits of a half-hour and up gave the registrants 
ample opportunity to read the library slips; most 
of them tucked the leaflets into their purses and 
took them home. 

Prominently displayed was a table of sugar sub- 
stitutes taken from American Cookery. This was 
the sweetening that invited the registrants to take 
the leaflets home. Titles and call numbers of 26 
up-to-the-minute books and pamphlets were listed 
under the following headings: Consumer Problems, 
The Armed Forces, Background of the Second 
World War, Nutrition and Physical Fitness, Civil- 
ian Defense, and Cook Books. 

The cost, $90 for printing, was considered an 
excellent investment primarily from the public re- 
lations standpoint. Results were more intangible 
than otherwise, but responses reaching the librar- 
ian evidenced appreciation for the service and in- 
dication that this method of reaching the public 
had scored. 

Mechanics of the project were simple; the li- 
brary truck distributed the number of pamphlets 
according to rationing board estimates of ration 
book applicants. Ration board chairmen readily 
granted permission for the distribution. The pam- 
phlets were handed out by defense council volun- 
teers as the registrants entered the rationing rooms. 


PAUL Howarp, Librarian 
Gary, Indiana, Public Library 


250 Private Hargroves 


. ee mused Private Hargrove, “you 

will take this interesting and improving 
book and read it until Lights Out. . . .” Because 
we were prompted by a desire to know exactly 
what service men like to read, assistants at the 
Public Library of Cincinnati decided to sponsor a 
Wartime Santa Claus. Early in September we sent 
circular letters to ninety camp librarians, request- 
ing their cooperation. We wanted the soldiers and 
sailors to tell us just what kinds of books they 
would like in their Christmas stocking. Since our 
generous patrons have always been exceedingly 
anxious to help in other projects, we promised to 
fill each request. 

The response was splendid. Letters poured in 
from all parts of the country, and we lost no time 
in publicizing the fact. In the Waf Information 
Service of the main library was placed a huge 
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cardboard Santa Claus. In the immense shadow he 
cast were outlined a soldier, a sailor, and a marine. 
Santa’s outstretched hand pointed to a bulletin 
board covered with the soldiers’ letters we had re- 
ceived. At his feet, a large pack overflowed with 
jackets from books selected by the service men. In- 
formed through the radio, the press, and streetcar 
cards, interested individuals and organizations soon 
clamored for letters so that they might give books 
to men in the armed forces. The direct contact 
with the boys appealed to them, and requests were 
filled from personal collections as well as by pur- 
chases at bookstores. 


The general committee was assisted by eight 
sub-committees who took care of records, corre- 
spondence, wrapping and shipping of books. In 
many instances, however, donors preferred to send 
their own books wrapped in gay tissues. Money 
was not solicited, but more than $75 was con- 
tributed and the committee instructed to spend it 
for books or postage. 

Many requests were for books of high literary 
value, many duplicate requests for technical man- 
uals and texts of all kinds. A few of the boys in 
uniform showed concern about the future as well 
as the problems at hand, many seemed just to want 
to catch up on their reading. One hundred and 
seventy-five different books were asked for by spe- 
cific title, as many as five duplicates were necessary 
in some cases. There were requests for twenty-five 
kinds of books such as a biography, a radio man- 
ual, psychology, etc. Up to December 21, all re- 
quests received were answered with specific books. 
After December 22, every writer was supplied 
with a book but not always the title requested. 
In all, two hundred and fifty books were sent out. 


Several boys were so happy with their gifts that 
they wrote immediately to ask if we could send 
books to their buddies in other camps. We com- 
plied with these requests even though one buddy 
was in England. A member of the cast of ‘This 
Is the Army,” hearing about our project while 
playing in Cincinnati, came to inquire if he would 
have to write a letter to obtain a book. We made 
an exception in his case, and he chose a mystery. 





WARTIME SANTA CLAUS 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library 
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The WAACS too, did not hesitate to send in 
their “bid” for books and, to make up for the fact 
that a WAAC had not been included in Santa's 
shadow, we worked doubly hard to obtain their 
requests. 

Folk living where there are bookstores and li- 
braries on every corner cannot begin to realize 
what “our boys,” who have been ardent readers 
and are stationed in some lonely outpost without 
books, are up against. Here is what Sergeant Don 
Conley of Chanute Field, in a letter asking for 
Buck's “Good earth trilogy” said, “Golly, Mr. 
Hadley, do you think you could still locate a Good 
Samaritan that would like to make a soldier's 
winter evenings in a lonely barracks more pleasant 
—TI sure hope so.” And, according to Private I. 
Bender stationed at Scott Field, who asked for Un- 
termeyer’s “Treasury of great poems,” ‘Equipped 
with an anthology of great poetry, I would never 
lack for good reading, no matter in what corner of 
the globe I might find myself.” 

Many a Cincinnatian was more than repaid by 
the gratitude and appreciation expressed in each 
thank-you letter. They found that not only had 
their enterprise given the boys the books they 
wanted, but also had renewed their faith in their 
fellow Americans. Many donors found themselves 
on a soldier's correspondence list. While our 
undertaking did not assume enormous proportions, 
we know that it was a real success, and that, we 
feel, may be attributed to the element of personal 
contact. 

DorotHy McNutt, Assistant 
Science and Industry Department 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library 


Pictorial Publicity 


T the Denver Public Library, good publicity 
is defined as the appropriate technique of 
informing the community of services offered. Con- 
sequently, publicity ideas are directly contingent 
upon the kinds of service the library is offering, 
and what groups and individuals in this commun- 
ity can or should be reached with effective infor- 
mation about these services planned and developed 
for them. 

In 1942 the big fact in everybody's life was 
America’s participation in World War II. In view 
of drastically changed conditions caused by this 
fact, the Denver Public Library streamlined and 
reorganized its services to meet the people’s chang- 
ing needs, and fourteen new types of library serv- 
ice were organized. 

A forty-five-page duplicated summary of these 
war-related services was prepared for Friends of 
the Library and staff members. The limited num- 
ber of people who read this report were so en- 
thusiastic about it that it was decided to popularize 
this information and present it in pictorial form 
for wholesale free distribution to the people of 
Denver. 
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The result was Volume 1, No. 1 of the Denver 
Public Library News, an eight-page 9” x 12” litho- 
graphed publication, illustrated by 18 photographs 
of the library in action, and describing the library's 
services to citizens at war with a minimum of 
pungent text. 

The cost was underwritten by the Friends of the 
Denver Public Library as a contribution to the war 
effort. Thousands of copies were distributed to 
Friends of the Library, businessmen, residential 
hotels, schools, P.T.A.’s, clubs, study groups, com- 
munity centers, engineers, municipal and federal 
offices, library patrons at the main building and all 
branch libraries, and visitors at the municipal 
Open House, “Denver in Action,” where the li- 
brary had special exhibits and distributed thou- 
sands of booklists and publications. 

The responses have been uniformly enthusiastic. 
Sample copies are available to librarians interested. 


MiriAM E. MCNALLY, Director 
Public Relations and Library Publications 
Denver, Colorado, Public Library 


Volunteers Aid Public Relations 


NCREASING understanding and interest for 

the library throughout Montclair by means 
of wide use of volunteers has been our largest 
1942 public relations movement. 

This started in January with the Victory Book 
Campaign. A committee of seven capable women 
helped plan the drive's opening meeting, held at 
a moving picture theatre. At the theatre meeting 
two or three hundred women signed mimeo- 
graphed blanks saying they would volunteer time 
in connection with the campaign. From _ these 
registrations about fifty women were obtained for 
staffs (1: collecting; 2: sorting, packing, shipping; 
3: publicity, including speaking and writing for 
local bulletins and organizations). 
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Cover and Inside Spread of 
Denver's Pictorial Publicity 
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After the VBC settled to a routine handleable 
by eight or so women, those among the original 
200 registrants who wished to volunteer to do 
work for the library, and others recruited from 
among promising persons noted during last year’s 
reregistration at the library (a reregistration oc- 
casioned by the institution of the business ma- 
chines system), were given a six-lesson course in 
the library's routines, services, and ideals. From 
among these, their friends, and others, a number 
of volunteer projects were manned, including: 
30 women working six weeks on a project to 
preserve the library’s book collection during war- 
time (pasting labels; cleaning and mending books; 
correcting shelf order); several working at col- 
lecting and preserving Montclair historical items; 
five or six working singly and as a group to keep 
the library and its branches, including school 
libraries, in flowers during the summer and sup- 
plied with dried flower arrangements for the 
winter; 20 taking a storytelling course given by 
a librarian for the Montclair Recreation Center 
(telling stories later at the Montclair play- 
grounds); three photographing for the library 
for publicity purposes; 20 taking a library course 
in motion picture projection, after which running 
the projector for civic gatherings including show- 
ings in the library of library-owned or rented war 
films for Army and Navy units stationed here, 
as well as for others; 30 volunteers clipping their 
own (specifically) assigned magazines and news- 
papers at home for material (especially medical, 
aviation, and humor) requested by two Army 
units in the neighborhood; two clipping and 
mounting library publicity from periodicals; three 
indexing items in local papers which refer to those 
in the service. 

DoroTHy WAUGH 
Director of Public Relations 
Montclair, N. J., Public Library 
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Volunteers “Talk Library” 


HE servicing of a Home Defense and War 

Information desk with volunteers assigned by 

the OCD has been of great benefit to the Evanston 

Public Library, especially from the standpoint of 
public relations. 

Previous to inaugurating the service, an orienta- 
tion course in library materials was given the 
thirty-six volunteers who were to take turns in 
servicing the desk. This course was such an eye 
opener concerning the facilities of, and the services 
rendered by a public library that the women have 
“talked library” wherever they have gone and have 
asked for a second course. Were nothing else ac- 
complished we feel this opportunity to induct such 
an intelligent group of women into some of the 
workings and services of the library has been a 
most profitable one. 

However, more is to come of this experiment. 
Plans are now under way to have the best equipped 
of these persons carry the message directly to the 
ward and block captains and wardens, of whom 
there are some six thousand jn the OCD setup. 

The personalized accounts of library services 
given by such enthusiastic lay persons will bring 
results which newspaper publicity, exhibits, post- 
ers, etc., have failed to do. Furthermore the under- 
standing thus created will be of inestimable value 


in the future. 
Ipa F. WricHut, Librarian 


Evanston, Illinois, Public Library 


Book Memorial 


HE various activities outlined below, have in 
themselves been the best possible means of 
publicizing the work of the library. 





Presented in Memory of 


ROMAN WALTER SADLOWSKI 


United States Navy 


Born — June 15, 1920 
Died -~ Becembrr 7, 1941 


WHO GAVE HIS LIFE AT PEARL HARBOR 
| IN DEFENSE OF HIS COUNTRY. HIS 
EXAMPLE WILL ALWAYS REMAIN 
| AN INSPIRATION OF FAITHFUL 
PERFORMANCE OF DUTY. 











Bookplate in Volumes in Sadlowski 
Memorial Collection 


For long-time effect, the Sadlowski Memorial is 
perhaps the best. Roman Walter Sadlowski, who 
died at Pearl Harbor, was the first Pittsfield boy 
to lose his life in the present war. A committee of 
local citizens raised a fund, by voluntary contribu- 
tions throughout the county, for a memorial. Part 
of the sum raised was expended for a commemora- 
tive stone in a local park. The remainder, nearly 
$500, was given to the, library to purchase books 
as a Sadlowski Memorial. This fund will be added 
to, from time te, tities and will long remain a 
living memorial tosthe young man. 

For building filture good will for the library, a 
useful activity +has, the giving of Pocket Books 
from the Friends the: Berkshire Athenaeum to 
all enlistees@and draftees leaving the city for serv 
ice with the “afmed services. To date we have 





THE FRIENDS OF 
THE BERKSHIRE ATHENAEUM 


PitrsFiELD, MassaCHUSETTS 
HOPE YOU WILL ENJOY THIS BOOK 


PASS IT ON TO A FRIEND OR LEAVE IT 
AT YOUR CAMP OR U.S.O. LIBRARY 











Bookplate in Gift Books 


distributed 1,467 of these books, carrying a special 
bookplate. Five hundred of the books held a post 
card, asking if the book was enjoyed; if not, what 
type of book is liked; and if the book was given 
to a friend or to the camp library. The cards have 
been returned from all parts of the country, and 
have all expressed the approval of the men who 
received the books. This project is financed by 
voluntary contributions from the Friends group 
and others reached by a special letter, asking for 
“a nickel a week" for this purpose. 

An activity which hardly falls within the classi 
fication of publicity, but which will gain us more 
good will than anything else we have done this 
year, has been the opening of a branch in the 
Morningside Section of the city. This was done 
to meet the problems raised by the difficulty of 
transportation. The oven hours at the branch have 
been arranged to meet the major shift changes at 
the local General Electric Company, whose main 
gate is within two blocks of the branch. Interest 
in the branch is city-wide; and circulation, since 
the opening, has been even greater than we had 
hoped. The branch was financed from the regular 
city appropriation, but a special Morningside 
Branch Committee of the Friends of the Berkshire 
Athenaeum aided with the decoration and with 
gifts of furniture. 

Francis H. HENSHAW, Librarian 
Berkshire Athenaeum 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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A Useful Though Inexpensive Bulletin for Outdoor or Indoor Displays at 


Cedar Rapids, lowa, Public Library 


Encouraging Civilian Defense 


N spite of the fact that Cedar Rapids had won 
national recognition in War Bond effort in 

support of the war, there was a noticeable lag in 
response to the need of Civilian Defense. Feeling 
that this was due chiefly to a lack of publicity, 
the library bent its efforts to establish a concrete 
cooperation between the public and Civilian De- 
fense agencies. Librarians visited the local offices 
of the Red Cross, Office of Civilian Defense, and 
the Nutrition Center—to make a personal contact 
and to get firsthand information. 

The first step was to post, on an outdoor bul- 
letin board, a synopsis of the situation. A poster 
was made in three panels, white paper with red 
and blue lettering, bordered with the insignia for 
the Civilian Defense corps. One panel stressed the 
number of recruits needed for this community, 
4,160, and the number enrolled to date, 700, with 
an urgent appeal to every individual to find his 
place in Civilian Defense. 

The second panel listed the type of training 
courses offered and the number of workers re- 
quired in each group. 

The third panel called attention to the War 
Information Center in the library and urged the 
use of library books, pamphlets, and bulletins. 
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This was then followed up with a complete 
schedule of classes, with the name and telephone 
number of the instructors, posted on a bulletin 
board in the library vestibule. 

The cost of the project was negligible, since it 
involved only the price of the poster paper. Of 
course, we have no way of knowing the number 
of patrons who have been reached through this 
publicity, nor any way of measuring the extent to 
which our war and technical materials have been 
used, but judging by the number of inquiries at 
the desk, we feel that a definite contribution was 
made. 

EVELYN ZERZANEK 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, Public Library 


United Nations 


2 lew Queens Borough Public Library is carry- 
ing on a timely display of books, pamphlets, 
and attractive booklists on the subject of “The 
United Nations: Their Historical and Cultural 
Background.” 

Our boys have gone to faraway lands and coun- 
tries whose names and places, never before heard 
of, are becoming topics of everyday conversation. 
We at home are eager to know more about these 
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UNITED NATIONS 





Timely Display in Queens Borough 


unfamiliar places—the millions of people who live 
in Britain’s seaswept countryside, in the incredible 
vastness of Russia, in the mountain villages of 
China, in the mysterious islands of the South Seas. 

This is a global war. Paths from our country 
lead away into nearly all the countries of the 
world. Along these paths our boys are marching 
to the very ends of the earth. The world has been 
a closed book but now the pages are beginning to 
open. Where have these husbands and sons and 
brothers, yes and sisters, gone? What is the his- 
tory, the customs, the natives, the climate, the 
scenery of these countries? 

The exhibit so far covers the following countries: 

Australia. A young and virile and democratic 
nation nearly as large as the United States but 
with but one inhabitant to every 22 in our coun- 
try. And with 600,000 primitive aborigines! 

New Zealand. 1200 miles away from Australia, 
with no extremes of poverty or wealth, where one 
can live the good life under true democracy—until 
war comes to take away 250,000 soldiers from a 
population the size of Detroit! 

The Solomon Islands. Within the heavily 
wooded forests and in the midst of a marvelous 
scenery do headhunters and cannibals still lurk? 

New Caledonia, Midway, Wake, the Aleutians, 
and hundreds of mysterious islands of the South 
Seas. 

China. With three times the population of the 
United States, a country aspiring toward mo- 
dernity, in the finest sense of the word. More like 
Americans than any other Oriental people. 

Canada. A near and dear neighbor, above us to 
the north, the airdrome of democracy. 

Russia. The more we know of her mettle, sheer 
courage, and love of homeland, the more we ad- 
mire her. 

England. A great tradition is hers, her soil the 
training ground for the fight for freedom. 

India. The teeming millions, many living in 
small villages in the interior, are almost blissfully 
unaware that a war is going on. 

Grace O. KELLEY, Readers Consultant 
Queens Borough Public Library 
Jamaica, New York 
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Frosting on the Library Cake 


A GOOD library gets its best publicity through 
satisfied readers, but pieces in the papers are 
the frosting on the cake. Since there are those 
who judge a cake by its appearance and a library 
by newspaper space, cooks and librarians do well 
to pour on the sugar. 

At The New York Public Library, we especially 
encourage magazine and newspaper writers to use 
our collections and services as copy for “feature’’ 
stories. In 1942, the star “feature” was Jack Alex- 
ander’s article in the Saturday Evening Post. This 
popular account of books, services, and use empha- 
sized the bread and butter work of the library. 

Our best 1942 news story was one, published in 
the New York Times and widely reprinted, of a 
particular wartime service, with a general state- 
ment about library resources. After the opening of 
the North African campaign we obtained permis- 
sion to publish the fact that the War Department 
had used our North African telephone books, di- 
rectories, maps, etc., in drawing up plans. With 
that for a lead, we tied in the announcement that 
eighty-nine men and one woman from our staff 
had gone into military service. We arranged for 
a news photograph of stars being added to our 
service flag, with the President of the Board of 
Trustees giving the ninetieth star to a charming 
Betsy Ross. With them in the picture were the 
Director of the Library, the President of the Coun- 
cil (New York City), and a staff representative of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Some staff members in service had been given 
Army jobs closely related to their library work, so 
we were able to mention some of the library's 
material available to civilian readers, such as 
works in foreign languages, maps, technical books, 
etc. We brought in, also, the War Information 
centers in the branch libraries. 

The news behind this story won favorable edi- 
torial comment in the Times and elsewhere as evi- 
dence of the value of libraries in war or peace 

DEocH FULTON 
Editor of Publications 
New York Public Library 





Sewing on the Nimetieth Star 
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on all car and bus routes. 
Bearer is to retain pass 

throughout ride 


ST. LOBIS PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 


N° 440 





Streetcar Pass 


HE weekly pass, February 15-21, 1942 of the 
St. Louis Public Service Company carried the 
advertising (free of charge) of the Victory Book 
Campaign for 1942. 
The Commercial Director of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Service Company wrote: 


We are pieased to enclose herewith our weekly pass for 
the week of February 15th to 21st, which was developed 
at your suggestion. 

We sincerely hope that this item, which will be seen by 
upwards of 150,000 St. Louisans next week, will con- 
tribute something to the success of the Victory Book 
Campaign. 


The Victory Book Campaign Director wrote: 


Thanks so much for the copy of the streetcar pass. It 
is unique in the nation-wide publicity and is going to 
hold a place of glory in our scrapbook. 

ALTHEA WARREN 
HARRIET P. SAWYER 
In Charge of Publicity 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 


Hub of the Neighborhood 


HE neighborhood of the Cattell Park Branch 

Library in Des Moines is typical of many 
such neighborhoods in American cities. The largest 
part of the population is of Danish, Norwegian, 
or Swedish descent, mostly native-born sons and 
daughters of foreign-born parents who emigrated 
to this land of opportunity a generation or more 
ago. From lands which represent the bulwarks of 
democracy in Europe, they and their descendants 
believe in democracy and are willing and ready to 
fight for it. 

No one is rich in this neighborhood and no one 
is poor. The percentage of home ownership is 
high. Churches, schools, and the neighborhood 
branch library are used as in no other localities. 

A service flag hangs in the window of nearly 
every home and the older people are mostly active 
in war work, either with jobs in near-by munition 
plants or in voluntary work for the Red Cross, the 
OCD, and other organizations. 

Cattell Park people know what this war is all 
about and are fighting it. A large proportion of 
their calls for books at the library are for books to 
help them fight it better. 

The branch librarian, Esther Hughes, is so close 
to the people of this community, that it seemed 
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logical to turn the branch library into the neigh- 
borhood center of War Information. More than 
that, with the active help and contributions of the 
community, it has been made the community's 
center for the records of its war participation. 

Starting with a scrapbook recording neighbor- 
hood enlistments, the record has now grown to a 
collection of pictures and letters from the war 
fronts (those which contain no military’ informa- 
tion, of course) and the neighborhood honor roll 
of service containing names of both men and 
women enlisted in every branch. 





Cattell Park Branch Window 


And the letters are not one-way affairs, for a 
neighborhood club, organized in the library, meets 
regularly to write letters and send gifts of food to 
the fighting men and women wherever they are. 

The honor roll which forms the centerpiece in 
the window contains gold stars as well as blue. 
It was made by the WPA Art Project and paid 
for by the voluntary contributions of library users. 

The library boasts that its window is seldom 
clean. At all hours its surface bears the smudges 
made by the hands and sometimes the noses of 
boys and girls who stop as they pass by on their 
way for books to see if new names have been 
added or to point out the pictures of brothers and 
sisters in the service. 


Similar honor rolls are to be found in several of 
the branch libraries in Des Moines, but the one at 
Cattell Park is the one outstanding. 

Forrest B. SPAULDING, Librarian 
Des Moines, lowa, Public Library 
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Documents Can Be News 


OR the past two years the library of the Florida 
State College for Women has been a selective 
depository for United States Government Docu- 
ments. As a depository library the reference li- 
brarians have felt that we should advertise our 
documents and make an effort to help our faculty 
and students become document-conscious. The first 
step in such a program demanded a campaign of 
publicity for documents. Such publicity was 
planned to tie up with our classes so as to make 
contents of documents fill a real need. With this 
idea in mind the letter below was sent to members 
of the faculty teaching classes in political science, 
economics, geography, social welfare, home eco- 
nomics, and.the social studies. .> 

Gar Library if sow a”depository for United States Gov- 
ernment publications: books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
These days all of us want facts, not hearsay. Turn to 
the College Library's document collection for authoritative 
information, Facts are on file here. 

You aré invited to‘’see a selection of current documents 
now om display’.in the Reference Room. Will you ask 
your students to,visit this exhibit of invaluable reference 
materials? QueStians, about the use of documents, their 
indexes, etc., will-be gladly answered. 

Would you be interested in an exhibit of documents in 
your particular freld? Such displays can be arranged if 
you se desire. Let us help your students to use our grow 
ing’ collection of official United States Government pub 
lications. 


Following up the letter a large display of docu- 
ments was arranged in the reference room. Agen- 


Government Pubhcatons 
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Documents Make News at Florida State College 











cies whose publications were displayed included 
the Children’s Bureau, Women’s Bureau, Office of 
Education, Bureau of the Census, Social Security 
Board, Labor Standards Division, Library of Con 
gress, U. S. Congress, Public Health Service, Office 
of Defense, Health, and Welfare Services. These 
were arranged under captions such as GOVERN 
MENT PERIODICALS, INDEXES AND GUIDES, SOMI 
RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLI 
IN THE DOCUMENT COLLECTION, etc. 

The response to the letter was immediate and 
enthusiastic. Classes came to the library to have 
the documents explained to them, and faculty came 
not only to study the documents but also to re 
quest special exhibits as suggested in the lette: 
The first of the special exhibits was one on all 
phases of child welfare. Topics covered in this 
display were health, day care and training, delin 
quency, children of working mothers, charities and 
protection, children and the war, laws, handicapped 
and gifted children, child labor, and _ statistics 
Another exhibit was devoted to law and the law 
making process in the United States. This gave an 
opportunity for displaying and explaining the us« 
of the United States Code, the Statutes at Large 
the Code of Federal Regulations, the Federal Res 
ister, and other valuable reference tools in the field 
of political science. Other special displays are to 
follow. 

An unexpected tie-up with the curriculum was 
that with the class in photography. A student dis 
covered that our display arranged on large tables 
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presented a practical project in table-top photog- 
raphy. She seized upon the idea and, as a part of 
her class work, made pictures of the display. 
Reporters from the college paper found that 
documents can be news and gave the exhibit a 
good write-up and prominent place. As requests 
for special displays continue to come in we feel 
that the time and effort spent on publicizing docu- 
ments has been worth while and that interest in 
documents has been aroused. 
FRANCES HAYNES, Reference Librarian 
FRANCES COYKENDALL, Assistant 
Florida State College for Women 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Peace Out of War 


help meet the needs of these swift days 
we have tried, in the Dartmouth College 
Library, two plans for bringing urgent books to 
more readers. One is referred to as Book-of-the- 
Hour, the other as the War and Peace Table. 
Ordinarily we have displayed new books, arranged 
alphabetically by authors, on long tables in the 
main hall. One of these was recently given a 
subject classification, with a large framed card 
reading ‘Reserved for Timely Books on the wag- 
ing of WAR and the planning of PEACE.” New 
books destined for this table now are identified 
by a small yellow tab projecting 4%” from the 
back end paper at the spine, a device for spotting 
them quickly when browsers misplace them. It 
also is a signal for preferential handling when 
they are returned by borrowers. Our new books 
used to be either “one-week, not renewable” or 
“two-week, renewable,” with faculty privilege un- 
limited on the second group. For the War and 
Peace Table all books are “one-week, renewable,” 
no special faculty privilege. 

We used to buy second stack copies of only a 
very few books. Last July we decided to try to 
foresee some of the serious books that would 
be in demand, and to provide ample quantities. 
A new Book-of-the-Hour has been chosen every 
week or two. About seven duplicates of each have 
been provided. In each case one goes to the 
stack and another to the browsing room as usual. 
A third is available for three-hour loans in the 
building. The others are one-week books, not 
renewable. Reserves are permitted only on the 
stack copy. This gives the students a chance, be- 
cause they are less prompt than the faculty in 
signing up for new books. All but the browsing 
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room copy are displayed on the main circulation 
desk. To call attention to their newness we vary 
our usual rule and leave them in their jackets. 
Most Books-of-the-Hour have been selected before 
publication. The demand in all but one or two 
cases has justified the extra quantities. 

Here are the selections so far: 


Friedrich—The New Belief in the Common Man 
Ziff—The Coming Battle of Germany 


Buck—American Unity and Asia 
Smith—Last Train from Berlin 
Brodie—A Layman's Guide to Naval Strategy 


Aldridge—Signed with Their Honour 

Sayers and Kahn—Sabotage! The Secret 
America 

White—They Were Expendable 

Agar—A Time for Greatness 

Drucker—The Future of Industrial Man 

Lin—The Wisdom of China and India 

Steinbeck—Bombs Away 

Mead—And Keep Your Powder Dry! 

Grew—Report from Tokyo 

Thompson—Listen, Hans 

Borkin and Welsh—Germany's Master Plan 


ALEXANDER LAING 
Assistant Librarian 
Dartmouth College Library 


War against 





Restaurant Book Display 
in Knoxville 


Books on the Menu 


RESTAURANT is an unusual place in 
which to publicize books; but the exhibit 
shown in the accompanying photograph represents 
a successful venture by the public library of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, in advertising books in a cafeteria. 
For several years Margaret Taylor, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Librarian of Lawson McGhee Library, Knox- 
ville, has arranged exhibits of old and new juve- 
nile books to aid patents and other adults in mak- 
ing selections for Christmas gifts. When held at 
the library, these exhibits attracted only the regular 
library patrons. 

To reach potential book-buyers who do not 
come to the library for advice, Miss Taylor for the 
past two seasons enlisted the cooperation of the 
manager of the S and W Cafeteria. On Thurs- 
days, the traditional maids’ night out, this restau- 
rant caters to family groups with a special menu 
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and movies for the children. On a ‘Family Night” 
early in December Miss Taylor arranged her ex- 
hibit in the lobby of the restaurant where it at- 
tracted the attention of several hundred parents 
and children. No books were offered for sale; but 
in addition to the books displayed, leaflets suggest- 
ing books suitable for various ages were distributed. 
Another cooperative feature of this exhibit was 
the loan of glass bricks by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. Used to support the shelves and 
as book ends, these bricks were not only practical 
but decorative. 
HELEN M. Harris, Librarian 
Lawson McGhee Library 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Books for Farmers 


FARMER'S professional library, designed 
and equipped for the purpose of providing 
those books which are not only on subjects of 
peculiar interest to farmers, but which are up-to- 
date and particularly appropriate for use of farm- 
ers of Anderson County was recently donated by 
the Anderson Fair Association, and is administered 
by the Public Library under the supervision of 
the County Agent, County Home Demonstration 
Agent, and the Vocational Agriculture Supervisor. 
About 150 volumes have been purchased and now 
form a special section of the library. 
An exhibit made up of this section was main- 
tained at the annual Anderson Fair, November 


agricultural teachers of the County, one member of 
one of the Home Demonstration Clubs, and the 
librarian were at the booth at all times to assist in 
explaining the use of the books. 

Included in this section are books on general 
agriculture, agricultural extension, field crops, hor- 
ticulture, forestry, animal husbandry, dairying, 
soils, fertilizers, plant nutrition, agricultural ma- 
chinery, agricultural economics, rural sociology, 
plant diseases, insect pests, bees, bacteriology, and 
botany. There is a special section for “Mrs. 
Farmer” and also a few miscellaneous books. 

A twenty-seven-page bulletin describing these 
books has been distributed to 1,000 farmers. The 
response is most encouraging. 

ELLA Sue SmitH, Librarian 
Anderson, S.C., Public Library 


Eye Catchers 


UR library is right on the beaten path to the 

heart of the city and our four eye-level dis- 
play windows which we have on the sidewalk, 
where all kinds of exhibits, displays, and posters 
are used together with books about the subject, 
catch the eye of people who have no intention 
whatever of coming into the library. Their atten- 
tion is caught by some bright color or an interest 
ing pattern of colors, or by some arrangement or 
object, and they stop to see what it is. Several 
times people from neighboring states have stopped 
in to see the library after they had been attracted 
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1942, and attracted much attention. Two of the by the windows as they drove by. 
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Even He Who Runs May See This 
Display in York, Pa. 


These windows are about 5’ wide and 21/,’ deep, 
with a background covered with gray monk’s cloth 
and framed in a decorative design of waxed knotty 
pine wood. They lend themselves to decoration 
very well and are always attractively arranged even 
though we have no budget for their decoration. 
We have a great many exhibits offered us, and we 
develop others around posters which seem to be 
easily available at the present time. 

Their unique value seems to be that they serve 
to introduce the person to the library rather than 
promote any special book or. books, and we capi- 
talize on them by making friends with people who 
at the moment are conscious of no book needs. 
This is perhaps the best service they could possibly 
render us as a warm acquaintance may lead to 
excellent developments in the future. 

There must be great value in exhibits of this 
kind for the whole city seems to have become ex- 
hibit conscious since we started our program seven 
years ago, and I see small educational exhibits 
here and there about the town sandwiched in with 
commercial wares. Others have recognized the 
value of eye catchers on the street. 

CATHARINE SHOREY, Librarian 
Martin Memorial Library 
York, Pennsylvania 


Bigger Budget 


E consider the four- 

page printed folder, 
Your Library in 1943, present- 
ing in brief and graphic form 
the background of the library's 
request for an increased appro- 
priation, our best and most 
effective single piece of pub- 
licity in 1942. It evolved from 
a series of posters which were 
drawn by a local artist to pre- 
sent our platform. These post- 
ers were exhibited on the li- 
brary’s bulletin boards. In 
order to reach more people it 
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was decided to reproduce the posters in a folder 
with an elaboration of the important points in 
text. The folder was distributed at the library and 
at budget talks and copies were mailed to inter- 
ested and influential members of the community 
and interested library patrons. 

The folder was printed on tan paper in brown 
type, size 9” x4”. Page one of the folder pre- 
sented the comparative size of the annual appro- 
priation of the Schenectady Public Library in rela- 
tion to the public libraries in cities of 80,000 to 
120,000 population. The second page illustrated 
in chart form that the Schenectady Public Library 
had the smallest staff of twelve public libraries 
with similar annual circulations. This was fol- 
lowed by several short paragraphs on the work of 
the library in wartime. The page opposite com- 
pared in chart form the divisions of the annual 
appropriation into salaries, maintenance and books 
for three public libraries in industrial cities with 
high educational standard, approximately the same 
size as Schenectady. The last page indicated the 
effects of cutting the requested increase and illus- 
trated the next step in reaching the minimum goal 
of a $1 per capita appropriation. 

A local printer charged $44 to print two thou- 
sand copies. The results more than justified that 
expense. Many verbal and written comments on 
the effectiveness of the folder were received. Al- 
though newspaper and radio publicity and talks by 
the library staff to groups were going on at the 
same time, we are convinced that the folder con- 
tributed largely to the many letters sent to the city 
Council expressing support and approval of the 
increased library appropriation. 

The conclusion is perhaps the most important. 
The City Council voted an increase of $10,000 in 
the library budget for 1943. 

JOHN G. LORENZ 


Business and Technology Librarian 
Schenectady, N.Y., Public Library 
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In the Public Eye 


HE large twin display windows at the Hild 

Regional Branch of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary are the most effective publicity device em- 
ployed by the Branch. Facing a business street, 
they are viewed weekly by thousands of pedestrians 
and, being brilliantly illuminated in the evening, 
they attract the notice of other thousands in street 
cars. 

Previous to the outbreak of the war, practically 
every subject in the library's collection of almost 
70,000 volumes passed yearly in review in these 
windows. Since December 7, 1941, the displays 
have concentrated on publicizing books on various 
phases of our war effort. Subjects that have been 
used include: “The Library's Role in a World at 
War,” featuring books allied to the A.L.A.’s war 
aims; “Dig for Victory’; “There Are No Priori- 
ties on Clear Thinking,” publicizing books on 
those subjects which arouse violent partisan atti- 
tudes on the part of the average American; “For 
the Duration Make It Do,” including books on 
home repair, simple carpentry, sewing, and the 
remodeling of clothes; “Have You a Boy Over- 
seas?” displaying books on those widespread areas 
where the American flag now waves; and “Re- 
discovering Home Sweet Home.” 





This last subject was outstandingly successful 
Used just as gasoline rationing went into effect in 
the Middle West, it caught the public eye at a 
moment when there was much speculation as to 
what stay-at-home Chicagoans were going to do 
with their evenings. One of the windows featured 
books on charadeés, table and parlor games, and 


simple handicrafts. “The other was devoted to 
books recommended for reading aloud in the fam- 
ily circle. The décor of the display—a background 
of rose-strewn wallpaper before which was placed 
a table, draped in the Victorian manner with deep 
green sateen, bearing a modern version of an old- 
fashioned oil lamp and other Victorian bric-a-brac 
—awoke a nostalgic longing in the hearts of the 
public, and books in the display simply disappeared 
from the shelves. 
MATILDE KELLY, Associate Librarian 
Hild Regional Branch 
Chicago, Ill., Public Library 


Great Lakes Exhibit 


INCE it was felt that this library situated in an 
important lake port is a natural center for 
books and information regarding the Great Lakes 
as well as a logical repository -for early source 





Popular Window Display at Hild Regional Branch Library 
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material and documents, an exhibit was 
planned to stimulate Cleveland interest 
and to develop a Marine Collection. 

The Chamber of Commerce was cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first shipment of iron ore to Cleveland 
from the great Mesabi Range on Novem- 
ber 11, and so this date, so important to 
Cleveland's industrial history was chosen 
as the opening day for the Exhibit. 
Previously Cleveland industrialists, Great 
Lakes collectors, marine organizations, 
retired lake captains, authors of books 
on the Great Lakes, and other inter- 
ested persons had been asked, in a let- 
ter on specially designed letterhead from 
the librarian, to lend any personal docu- 
ments, pictures, books, or marine objects. 

The response was generous. Loans 
ranged from a manifesto of cargo of 
the Walk-in-the-Water, first boat on the 
Lakes, to a lake rescue diorama from 
the U.S. Coast Guard and ore specimens 
from a steel company. The material was 
placed in the John G. White Exhibition 
corridor and in all third-floor cases, 
grouped both chronologically and by 
subject. History, literature, folklore, com- 
mercial development, and recreational 
facilities of the Great Lakes were por- 
trayed in books, documents, pictures, 
and wide variety of marine objects. 

The exhibit was planned and executed 
by one assistant who devoted full time 
for three weeks previous to opening, to 
contact work to secure the material, and 
later to layout and publicity. The ex- 
hibits department assisted in the making 
of signs and labels; two other assistants 
installed sections relating to their departments. 

The marine editors of the local papers gave 
much space to the exhibit and helped in securing 
editorials and feature stories. Press comment was 
very favorable; observers said the public interest 
exceeded any other recent exhibit. 

There was no cost for the exhibit other than 
incidentals of multigraphing, typing, and telephone 
calls, and the time of the workers. The great in- 
terest of both the exhibitors and the public in this 
subject so pertinent to the personal and profes- 
sional lives of Clevelanders more than repaid the 
staff for the intensive work of preparation. 


DONNA L. Root 
In Charge of Travel Department 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


Direct Mail Campaign 
N the late fall of 1941 it was decided to vary 


the Business Branch public relations program 
by a direct mail campaign to a selected group. 
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The purpose was to recall to business leaders the 
Business Branch collections with an indication of 
their application to different fields of - business 
activity. 

A list of a thousand names was made up from 
the Newark entries in Poor's Directory of Direc- 
tors, from the New Jersey Industrial Directory, 
and from the Newark entries in the Martindale- 
Hubbel Lawyers Directory. To these people, under 
first-class postage were sent a printed letter, a re- 
turn postal, and an issue of Business Literature on 
“The Place of Business Library Service in a Com- 
munity Program.” The letter read: 

The Business Branch at 34 Commerce Street has many 
sources and kinds of information selected for and used 
by Newark business men and women. 

The enclosed post card filled in and mailed to the 
Business Branch will bring you current publications about 
the Branch and its service and also notice of new publi- 
cations of special interest to you. 

Have you suggestions or comments on the development 
of this service? 


The return post card showed a map of the 
Newark central area with the Business Branch in- 
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dicated and offered the opportunity to secure 
material. 
THE BUSINESS BRANCH OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF NEWARK, 
NEW JERSEY 


To the Librarian: 
PLEASE SEND ME ITEMS CHECKED: 


(0 “Business Literature’’—a monthly comment 
on new publications 

[) ‘Business Information and Service at the 
Business Branch’’—a descriptive pamphlet 


Subjects of special interest to me are 
On my last Business Branch visit I used the 
following books, services, magazines or printed 
materials: 
Name 
Address 


Through this it was expected to check to some 
extent on the use of the Branch, and possible lines 
of development. A secondary purpose was to in- 
crease the distribution in Newark of the monthly 
bulletin “Business Literature” and of the recently 
revised pamphlet “Business Information Service at 
the Business Branch.” 

Through this it was expected to check to some 
extent on the use of the Branch, and possible lines 
of development. A secondary purpose was to in- 
crease the distribution in Newark of the monthly 
bulletin “Business Literature” and of the recently 
revised pamphlet ‘Business Information Service at 
the Business Branch.” 

Through returned post cards we received an 
8 per cent response to this direct mail circular. 
Since a 5 per cent return from any direct mail 
campaign is considered good in business circles, 
we were quite pleased to think that 8 per cent of 
our mailing list, all busy businessmen, had been 
sufficiently interested to respond to the inquiry. 

The results indicated that probably 50 per cent 
of those who responded were already users of the 
Business Branch. This meant that the other 50 
per cent were informed about its service, perhaps 
for the first time, and this alone would have been 
sufficient cause for us to consider the project a 
success. In addition, however, it tripled the local 
distribution of “Business Literature,’ created a 
good demand for the new Business Branch hand- 
book, and provided us with invaluable informa- 
tion about the businessman's opinion of our serv- 
ice and his ideas on the direction of our future 
development. 

An analysis of the geographic distribution of 
the replies showed that 25 per cent came from the 
area immediately surrounding the Business Branch, 
another 20 per cent from the strongly industrial 
areas some distance away, while the remaining 
names were generally distributed throughout the 
city. There was a marked concentration of interest 
in material on labor relations and management 
with supplementary requests for material on mar- 
keting, investments, real estate, acccunting, etc. 
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The occupational distribution of those replying 
was: 42 per cent manufacturing companies; 11 
per cent lawyers; 6 per cent in the security busi- 
ness; 5 per cent each in the banking and real 
estate fields; 4 per cent in advertising. The bal- 
ance included judges, editors, retailers, teachers, 
etc. Of those replying many were not identified as 
to their position in the company. Of those where 
information was available, 50 per cent of the re- 
plies came from presidents, 12 per cent from 
department managers, and the remainder from 
partners, vice presidents, etc. 

MARIAN C. MANLEY 
Business Branch Librarian 
Newark, N.]., Public Library 


Paid Ads 


S° many people are working this year that the 
Bangor stores early found they would not be 
able to get their usual number of extra clerks for 
the Christmas rush. To do both the stores and the 
students a favor the public and parochial schools 
had their two-week recess before Christmas instead 
of after. Many of the students thus freed worked 
in the stores. Somehow, because of this much- 
trumpeted change of date, an impression got round 
that the public library, too, contrary to all previous 
experience, was having a two-week holiday. 

To correct this false impression a series of paid 
advertisements was run in the morning and eve- 
ning newspapers. Daily for three weeks we took 
two column-inches in each issue of each paper. 
Five days a week the advertisements were on the 
social page. On Saturdays they were on the front 
page. The whole wording of each was changed 
daily. 

Some of the catchwords were: 

Hours as Usual 

Long, Convenient Hours 

Convenient, Regular Hours 

Generous, Regular Hours 

Continuous Service 

All Departments Open Today 

222,000 Books 

All the Good, New Books 

Stock Up with Books for Holiday Reading 


News stories re-enforced the message of the ad- 
vertisements. The continuity of the series and the 
variety of the headings caught the public eye. 
Paid advertisements are not new with us. We 
have advertised in the Dow Field Observer, Bangor 
air base newspaper, for half a year. Often before 
long week ends we announce in paid space that 
we are to be open even though city hall is closed. 
We think the newspapers appreciate getting paid 
for some space. They are very generous with free 
space for our frequent stories. We know the pub- 
lic reads our advertisements as well as our news 
stories. 
L. Fetrx RANLETT, Librarian 
Bangor, Maine, Public Library 
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Newspaper Features 


NE thing which proved particularly effective 
in 1942 was to concentrate on the library's 
wartime services in our newspaper publicity. 

In addition to the regular news stories, we made 
a point of placing special types of material on spe- 
cial pages. For example, a story on the activities 
of our War Materials Committee, composed of 
three feminine members of the staff whose job it 
is to discover, evaluate, and make available to the 
public the latest and best pamphlets and documents 
on war subjects, was featured on the Women’s 
Page of the Baltimore Evening Sun. Displays of 
war posters and cartoons were written up for the 
Sunday art pages; articles on cookbooks giving 
sugar substitutes, suggestions for dehydrating 
foods, preparing coffee economically, etc., appeared 
on the home economics pages; notices of concerts 
for men and women in the armed forces were 
printed in the music section, and so on. 

One of the Sunpapers used a photograph to il- 
lustrate a story discussing the library's map collec- 
tion, emphasizing how the demand for maps 
changes constantly with the changing battlefronts. 
This article brought the library to the attention of 
people who had never heard of it before—even a 
romantic noncommissioned officer from a near-by 
army camp, who tried to use the maps as a com- 
mon bond of interest to strike up an acquaintance 
with the young librarian in charge. 





The beauty of all the extra newspaper publicity 
is that it costs the library nothing except the time 
necessary for preliminary arrangements, interview- 
ing, or photography. And this type of effort ad- 
vertises the Pratt's war services not only to the 
regular patrons, but also to the thousands of poten- 
tial readers among the new residents in Baltimore 
engaged in the various war industries. 

KATE CoPLAN, Director of Exhibits 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Book: Fair 


hy Osterhout Free Library sponsored a Book 
Fair and Author Dinner for the people of the 
Wyoming Valley (of which Wilkes-Barre is the 
center) November 30 to December 5 in coopera- 
tion with the Community Book Associates of New 
York City. While many such shows were held in 
Eastern cities during 1942, we understand that 
ours was the only one initiated: and underwritten 
solely by a public library. 

The Community Book Associates’ exhibit of 
nearly 500 current books, entitled “Books in a 
World at War,” was set up in our circulation 
department on Sunday, November 29, and a pre- 
view for sponsoring groups and local authors was 
held that afternoon with tea served before an open 
fire in the reference department. Books by local 
authors were displayed. Teas were also given on 





Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
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Monday, War Activities Day; Wednesday, Study 
Club Day; and Friday, Teachers Day. 


Thirty small dioramas, depicting the things we 
cherish in American life and history, and some 
representing our allies, made by the city schools, 
were feature attractions in the children’s depart- 
ment. 

A capacity audience of some 450 people at- 
tended the Author Dinner on Thursday evening at 
the Sterling Hotel. The author speakers—Norman 
Cousins, Elsie Singmaster, Mildred Jordan, and 
Christopher LaFarge—presented a splendid pro- 
gram, varied to meet differing tastes. The two 
women spoke of their recent books; the men 
stressed the importance of books in a world at 
war. 

The show and dinner were planned by a small 
committee of representatives of the Osterhout's 
Board of Directors, the City Schools of Wilkes- 
Barre, the Luzerne County Council of Defense and 
the Women’s Home Defense Unit, The Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish clergy, the press, and the 
librarian. 

The Osterhout staff handled publicity (over 200 
inches of which appeared in the local papers) and 
ticket sales. Twenty-four organizations were lined 
up as sponsors, most of them qualifying by taking 
one or more tables of ten at the dinner. Two local 
bookstores stocked books for autographing at the 
dinner and helped in other ways. 

The library had set aside $150, but the actual 
cost of the project was about $110 for travel ex- 
penses for the speakers, cuts of pictures for the 
press, telegrams, and postage. Teas were financed 
almost entirely by a friend of the library. A small 
sum added to the price of the dinner ($1.25 in- 
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cluded everything) took care of printing exhibit 
catalogs, dinner programs, and tickets. 

Immediate results were the increase in library 
prestige and good will; bringing the library to the 
attention of groups and individuals who had used 
it only occasionally; circulation of many current 
books on the war and related subjects. To what 
extent we achieved the primary objective of the 
exhibit—making people feel the absolute necessity 
of being well informed in order to help this coun- 
try meet the problems of today—it is too soon to 
say, if, indeed, we can ever know definitely 
Enthusiastic comments on the dinner and show 
have come from many people of varied interests 
We believe that it was well worth the money, 
time, and effort of the directors and staff. 

GRACE W. Estes, Librarian 

Osterhout Free Library 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Best Books of the Year 


OUR members of the Wichita City Library 

staff—the librarian and three of the depart 
ment heads—presented early in the year to an 
audience of approximately two hundred members 
of Wichita’s leading women’s club a book pane! 
on “The Best Books of the Year,” based on the 
printed list of Outstanding Books published each 
January by the Baker and Taylor Company of 
New York. The program was so well received 
that it was repeated, by request, before several 
other groups. 

The subject of the panel had a special appeal! 
the selection of the few “best” books, from the 
many which are published, was felt to be helpful, 
and members of the audience seemed to think the 
librarians especially qualified to express themselves 
on this subject. Other books besides those in the 
printed list were mentioned, ending on an inspira 
tional note with a brief review of Bonaro Over 
street’s Brave Enough for Life which immediately 
had a waiting list at the library and several copies 
of which have since been in constant circulation 

Questions by the chairman and connecting links 
in the discussion were carefully planned, as would 
be the continuity for a radio program. The entire 
panel was rehearsed and carefully timed to keep 
within the hour’s time allowed, but piles of books 
on the table in front of each panel member con 
cealed the necessary notes and the final effect was 
that of an informal conversation. 

A similar panel was prepared in the fall with a 
homemade mimeographed list. But January seems 
a good time for such a summary and the inexpen 
sive printed list lends itself especially well to this 
purpose. Another such panel is to be the feature 
of the annual meeting of the Friends of the 
Wichita Library early this year. 

RuTH E. HAMMOND, Librarian 
Wichita, Kansas City, Library 
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Free Concerts 


YEAR ago a young man, named Edward 
Elsen, walked into the Chicago Public Li- 
brary and asked that he be allowed to use the 
library to promote interest in music. He was the 
director of a group of young people who liked 
music and who called themselves the “Allied Arts 
Guild.”” The young man said he would do all the 
work, pay all expenses, take all responsibility. 
Naturally the library was a little wary and sus- 
pected the young man had some personal axe to 
grind. But no, the only thing the group was in- 
terested in was music, free music, for any one who 
had an hour or so to spare on Saturday afternoon. 
That was the beginning of the Saturday after- 
noon concerts at the Chicago Public Library. With 
practically no effort or expense to the library these 
concerts are given every Saturday in the G.A.R. 
Assembly Hall on the second floor of the main 
library from 1:30 P.M. to 3:00 P.M., from Oc- 
tober through May. Records are supplied from the 
Guild's large collection, sound equipment is loaned 
by one of the local broadcasting studios, guest 
artists and speakers graciously contribute their 
talents without remuneration. Mr. Elsen arranges 
all programs, presides at the concerts, and supplies 
the intermission comments. 

In October 1942, the group decided to experi- 
ment with “live” concerts and the program was 
arranged so that once a month, usually the third 
Saturday, a concert is given by artist students of 
one of the musical schools of Chicago. This has 
proved to be extremely popular and is helping to 
build a large listening audience. 

The 


severe character, but they are well attended, aver- 


programs are uniformly of high, even 
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. and Their Audience 


aging about 150 persons at recorded concerts and 
200 at “live” concerts. Programs are printed and 
mailed at library expense and all publicity is 
handled through the same channel. Newspapers 
and radio stations have been generous in their 
support of this endeavor and Mr. Elsen is often 
referred to as the “Deems Taylor of Randolph 
Street.” 

This special public relations program has helped 
the Chicago Public Library to establish itself in 
another field of community culture, to reach musi- 
cians and those interested in music, and to increase 
the use of the music collection which consists of 
books, music, and records. Through these concerts 
we have obtained more favorable publicity, in- 
creased our prestige, and produced an immeasur- 
able amount of good will. All of it is largely due 
to Mr. Elsen and the Allied Arts Guild who insist 
they are only repaying the library for past favors. 


MILDRED BRUDER, Director of Publicity 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Library Books, Floor Wax, 
and the Radio 


OR the greater part of fifteen years, the Public 

Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County 
has provided sustaining programs for one or more 
of our local radio stations. These programs did 
fairly well, but not well enough. On them we 
produced book reviews in monolog form and as 
discussions between two people; we did playlets 
about library services; we presented question-and- 
answer programs, and we had interviews with well 
known, interesting local men and women. 

Then the library was invited to occupy a per- 
manent place on a commercial program, and the 
writer was asked to be the library's representative. 
The young woman who managed the program said 
she preferred to have only one person represent 
the library because her audience would grow used 
to that person, would become interested in her as 
an individual, and better publicity for the library 
would result. Events have proved the wisdom of 
her advice. 

Most writers about radio technique agree that 
personality—the personality of the master of cere- 
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monies or the comedian or the news commentator 
—is the greatest single factor in making a pro- 
gram popular. Ruth Lyons, the founder and mis- 
tress of ceremonies of the local radio program on 
which the library has appeared for the past two 
years, bears out this statement. Her enthusiasm, 
her generosity toward not only her audience but 
also toward civic and national institutions, her 
honesty, her sentiments, and her sentimentality 
have won a tremendous following in the radio 
audience. When the library was invited to have a 
weekly spot on her shopping news program, Petti- 
coat Party Line, we jumped at the chance. Here 
was an audience of thousands, stretching across 
four states, all built for us, many of them people 
who had not thought of the library as part of their 
lives but who would accept us along with the 
news about bread and floor wax, drapery materials 
and fur coats, new hair-dos and wallpaper cleaner, 
margarine and all the other commodities adver- 
tised. 

The most unique feature of Ruth Lyon’s shows 
is that not one word of script is written. The 
entire hour is ad lib; the spontaneity appeals to 
the listeners. It is further enhanced by a good 
orchestra and by good singers who contribute 
everything from the tunefully classical to the 
latest boogie-woogie. The atmosphere is informal 
and intimate; every effort is made to give the 
listener the feeling that he is part of the show. 
The audience knows all about Ruth Lyons’ new 
husband and her sister; they know that I spend 
many of my evenings stretched out on the couch 
with a book, two Scottish terriers, and a bowl of 
apples. And they enjoy having me advise them to 
do likewise. They know what both Ruth Lyons 
and I think about the movies, especially when 
they are made from books, and they like the fre- 
quent discussions which arise out of my remarks 
about books which they may borrow from the 
library. 

Frequently as a test, I have reviewed old books 
over the air. By checking with the circulation 
department and the branches I have found that my 
remarks have created a demand for books which 
were idle. I know the audience likes my efforts in 
their behalf because of many kind letters which 
tell me so—friendly letters that nearly always ad- 
dress me by my first name. The radio program has 
brought many requests for me to speak at various 
women’s clubs, both in Cincinnati and in near-by 
cities. Sometimes these unknown friends come to 
see me, as did the delightful grandmotherly soul 
who visited me all one Saturday afternoon. She 
lived in a northern Ohio city, and when her son 
announced, “I'm going to Cincinnati Saturday,” 
she said, “I’m coming along. I want to see Mona 
Harrop and discuss Oliver Wiswell with her.” So 
that is just what she did. 


MoNA Harrop MCELFRESH 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library 
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The Public Library of Cincinnati stepped 
out of the library in its 1942 Victory 
Book Campaign. A giant billboard poster 
at the city's hub, Fountain Square, served 
as a backdrop for various personalities 
and groups to present Victory books daily. 


Radio Round Table 


ONDUCTED weekly, the Charlotte Public 
Library Round Table, a radio discussion pro- 
gram broadcast over Station WSOC at Charlotte, 
has, during 1942, discussed new books, events, and 
the value of particular books in interpreting events 
The library serves Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County, and Station WSOC reaches listeners 
largely in the same territory. Consequently, books 
mentioned at the Round Table, either as important 
new books, or as books to interpret the events 
being discussed, are actually available to most of 
the listeners. 


Broadcast at 7:30 each Tuesday evening, the 
program reaches a large audience since the station 
normally has a good audience during the evening 
hours with outstanding network programs both 
preceding and following the Library Round Table 
The director of the library serves as conductor of 
the discussions. Usually two members of the li- 
brary staff complete the panel, but frequently one 
or two guests are invited to participate. 


Naturally the program is a sustaining one with 
the only cost to the library being the time spent 
by participants preparing for the discussion. The 
value of radio programs is difficult to measure, 
but response has been adequate to cause us to 
believe the program was our best publicity. Per- 
haps this is best illustrated by the fact that num- 
erous other agencies have requested the Round 
Table to discuss problems about which they were 
concerned in order that the public could better un- 
derstand the situation. WhHenever such discussions 
have been undertaken, wé,always referred to au- 
thoritative literature on the problem. For example, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars were organizing 
classes for aviation cadet candidates and the Round 
Table discussed the program with representatives. 


Recent programs have included “North Africa, 
History and Description,’ and “Theories on the 
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Causes of War and Peace.” Quincy Wright's re- 
cent book, A Study of War, was referred to as 
basic reading on war and peace. In general the 
Round Table programs have followed the events 
around the world and through the calendar sug- 
gesting always the good books on the subject of 
discussion. 
Hoyt R. GALVIN, Director 
Charlotte, N.C., Public Library 


On the Air, Ad Lib 


HE Hartford Public Library's evening radio 

program, TALK ABOUT BOOKS, is planned on 
the theory that the conversation of three persons 
with varied background and intellectual experi- 
ence, who have just read a book of some value, 
would in itself contain enough “mental fireworks” 
to be interesting to the casual listener. It adver- 
tises the public library by suggesting, perhaps 
subtly, the part that books and reading can play in 
the lives of ordinary citizens. 

The program is opened with the announcer ask- 
ing listeners to imagine a room in which three 
persons have just settled down for a chat after 
dinner. (He identifies them.) They have recently 
read a certain book. (He names it.) They are 
talking about it now. Then one of the three asks 
a short question designed to bring out a central 
feature of the book, and from there on the con- 
versation goes where it may. Participants usually 
have a few notes, but there is no script, and no 
set rehearsal except for a half-hour or so “warming 
up” beforehand. There is no attempt to direct the 
discussion, cover a set of points, reach a conclu- 
sion, or review the book from a critical standpoint. 
The program is created ‘‘on the spot,” as ordinary 
conversation would be, although here the conver- 
sation and the thinking behind it, is heightened 
and concentrated by preparation and the exigencies 
of being “‘on the air.” 

Two members of the library staff appear regu- 
larly and they invite a different guest each week. 
Guests include college professors, authors, librar- 
ians, a minister, lawyer, labor organizer, radio 
announcer, adult education director, insurance com- 
pany employee, book reviewer. Books are selected 
on a basis of definite interest to the three “‘talkers,” 
though that interest is hardly ever in the same 
degree, for the same reasons, or necessarily positive. 

Although none of the participants, excepting the 
announcer, had had experience in impromptu radio 
discussion, it appears from comments by listeners 
that the program has gone along smoothly and 
held interest. 


Results are obviously intangible, since the pro- 
gtam does not aim to promote the reading of a 
certain book, but to illustrate to some extent the 
sort of mental activity that reading can provoke. 

MEREDITH Boss, Assistant Librarian 
Hartford, Conn., Public Library 
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Variety in Radio Broadcasts 


LP rata from the conventional type of 
library radio program characterized an impor- 
tant publicity activity of the Toledo Public Library 
in 1942. 


For the first half of the year neighborhood 
branch library service was featured on the library's 
fifteen-minute weekly program over local station 
WTOL. Not only did branch librarians discuss 
the unusual characteristics of the different branch 
neighborhoods and explain how branch library 
service reflected those characteristics, but actual 
library patrons were interviewed as to what they 
thought of the service they received. Interviewees 
were selected from both adult and juvenile patrons. 


In all of these programs the assistant to the 
librarian acted as master of ceremonies. 


The current series which began this fall differs 
from the preceding series in form and manner of 
presentation. The series now running is presented 
by one person and each program is divided into 
three parts. To begin with, several interesting 
questions asked of the library staff, together with 
the answers, are given. These questions are chosen 
for their general appeal and an attempt is made to 
touch a wide variety of interests. The purpose of 
this section of the program is to inform the public 
of the reference work done at the library and to 
acquaint them with the research possibilities of 
this service. Second, the broadcaster (assistant to 
the librarian) presents a brief summary of various 
ways in which the library is serving the war effort, 
with actual examples of the sort of help given. 
The last portion of the broadcast is devoted to 
brief reviews of from four to six recent or timely 


books. 


These programs are aimed at potential library 
users rather than at those who are already regular 
patrons. For this reason all the material included 
is selected for its variety and broad appeal. 

RUSSELL J. SCHUNK, Librarian 
Toledo, Ohio, Public Library 


Useful Folder 


— the proverbial pebble dropped in the pool, 
a 1942 publicity letter, sent by the White 
Plains Public Library to local educational and 
business organizations, reached even farther than 
hoped. The letter invited the organizations to call 
upon the library for informal talks about its work 
and organization. One of these organizations, the 
Civic and Business Federation of White Plains 
(local chamber of commerce), meets almost en- 
tirely in committee so it asked the library to pre- 
sent its “talk” in a folder which the Federation 
would enclose with its monthly bulletin. Three 
hundred and fifty folders were thus distributed. 
Brevity, attractiveness, much information, and 
little expense were the prime requisites of the 
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folder. The result was an 814”x11” sheet of 
yellow paper, mimeographed on both sides and 
folded in thirds. The front flap contained a 
straight-line, pictorial-statistics type of drawing of 
a librarian helping a businessman, and the caption 
THE WHITE PLAINS PUBLIC LIBRARY—A LOCAL 
$50,000 A YEAR BUSINESS IN WHICH YOU ARE A 
SHAREHOLDER—INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS COL- 
LECTIBLE EVERY DAY, EVERY YEAR. 

The opened folder, headed DIVIDENDS FROM 
THE WHITE PLAINS PUBLIC LIBRARY, contained 
brief paragraphs on (1) Business Builders, popu- 
lar business subjects on which the library has 
recent materials; (2) War and Defense, the new 
War Information Alcove in the main reading 
room; (3) Information Not Rationed at the Public 
Library, reference services of interest to business 
people; (4) Did You Know the Library Has, 
miscellaneous facts about library services. 

The inner flap of the folder contained FACTS 
ABOUT THE LIBRARY—location, hours, borrowing 
of books, telephone service, etc. The back side had 
three brief paragraphs: FOR LEISURE TIME; FOR 
THE FAMILY; and FOR THE COMMUTER, in which 
the New York City commuter, riding the train for 
approximately one-and-a-half hours per day, was 
reminded of Dr. Eliot’s man, well read on fifteen 
minutes a day. 

Cost: stencils and mimeograph paper. Stencils cut 
and run off by WPA War Information assistant. 

Results: Approval of Civic and Business Feder- 
ation, an influential community group. Advertis- 
ing library services to businessmen of city who 
have not used library. Library Board of Trustees 
asked for 500 more folders to distribute to several 
service clubs to which board members belong. 

RUTH T. MANLOVE, Executive Assistant 
W hite Plains, N.Y., Public Library 


Courtesy Cards 


HEN the Bloomfield Public Library gets 

new books that may be of some special 
interest to borrowers who seldom use the library, 
or else to Bloomfielders who are not registered 
at the library, it mails Courtesy Cards. These are 
plain postcards on which is mimeographed: 

You may be interested to know that the books 
listed below have recently been added to the Bloom- 
field Public Library and may be borrowed for a 
period of two weeks. 

Yours very truly, 


Janet F. Melvain 
Librarian 


This easy and inexpensive way of bringing the 
library to the attention of those who might other- 
wise overlook it, has met with hearty response. 

HELENE SCHERFF TAYLOR 
In Charge of Public Relations 
Bloomfield, N. J., Free Public Library 
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A Cordial Welcome 


LP geaners the early part of 1942, 
arrival of the advance guard of Portland's 
present vast army of shipyard workers, it became 
apparent that we must have some effective means 
of presenting to these thousands of new residents 
the varied facilities of the Library Association of 
Portland. From all parts of the country they had 
been recruited—from the plains of Texas and the 
cornfields of Iowa, from Brooklyn and the Bronx 
Many had come from large cities where they had 
been accustomed to the resources of extensive 
public library systems; others were from middle- 
western towns too small to maintain a library. 

Hundreds of these newcomers soon found their 
way to the registration desk at the central library 
or discovered branch libraries in their neighbor- 
hoods, but in the large housing units springing 
up almost overnight in outlying districts of the 
city were many more whom we wanted to reach 

One of the library directors, president of a 
large utility company, offered the services of his 
advertising manager in preparing a folder to dis- 
tribute to these new residents. Utilizing two of 
our former information leaflets for basic informa- 
tion, he effectively stressed in his own style the 
friendly atmosphere of Portland's public libraries 
and extended a welcome to new borrowers. 

The folder, 5%4” x7” in size, is printed in 
green ink on glossy white paper. On the front 
page, under the caption “A cordial Welcome 
awaits your visit to Portland's friendly Public 
Libraries,” are reproduced six “match figures,” 
originally drawn by a staff member, illustrating 
various features of library service—books about 
war work and hobbies, helps for the harried 
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homemaker, etc. Inside pages of the folder con- 
tain a photograph of the exterior of the central 
library and a scene in the busy circulation depart- 
ment. Beneath an invitation to make free use 
of the library's 690,000 books are items of special 
interest, and instructions about how to obtain a 
library card and how to use it. On the back 
page are listed the 17 branch libraries with a map 
of the city showing locations. 


Twenty thousand folders were printed. Five 
thousand have already been sent to four of the 
housing units nearing completion, where they are 
being distributed by the managers to residents on 
rent-paying days. The remaining supply will be 
used as soon as other projects in the community 
are ready for occupancy. 

MARGARET DUNIWAY 
Library Association of Portland, Oregon 


A Quarter Century 


N Minneapolis one of our best bits of publicity 

was not a library idea at all, except that it 

grew out of a quarter-century of effective library 
service. 

The occasion was Adelaide Rood’s 25th anniver- 
sary as librarian of Sumner Branch. This branch 
has always been the center of a cosmopolitan dis- 
trict so when the neighborhood decided to mark 
the date, Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, 
Negro and white worked side by side to make it 
a fitting celebration. 

All the arrangements were made by the com- 
munity. Invitations were sent out to civic officials, 
to branch patrons, to the library staff, and to all 
the branch's scattered “alumni.’””’ They came from 
near and far. Rabbi Harry Kaplan, head of Hillel 
Foundation at Ohio State University, who had 
grown up with Sumner, came back to be the prin- 
cipal speaker. John Thomas, a colored social 
worker, and Menahem Heilicher, principal of the 
Senior Talmud Torah, spoke, too. The president 
of the Library Board, E. C. Gale, and the librarian, 
Carl Vitz, came to pay their respects. So did 
Gratia Countryman, librarian emeritus, who had 
been librarian when Miss Rood started her work 
at Sumner. They came in full force, about 500 of 
them. And from all parts of the country, even 
from Hawaii and India, came the greetings of 
Sumner “graduates.” 

The papers loved the story. The American Jew- 
ish World said that this was truly the American 
way, for a// Americans of all races to pause in the 
midst of war to honor ‘‘a wotnan who presides 
over books.” 

As for the cost—the library's ledger showed all 
credits and no debits. The invitations were issued 
by the volunteer committee. Flowers poured in 
from well-wishers. The kitchens of the neighbor- 
hood were fragrant for days beforehand with the 
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spicy odors of cakes and cookies native to many 
lands. 

The results in column inches can be estimated 
at about 64. The results in good will and a sense 
of community brotherhood, that we-are-part-of-the- 
library-too feeling, cannot be measured. It was a 
concrete tribute to the part a library can play in 
the growth of a community as well as its individual 
members. 

SARAH L. WALLACE 
Publicity Assistant 
Minneapolis, Minn., Public Library 


“Open Doors for 50 Years” 


ts the light of the United Nations’ tenacious 


struggle for survival, the celebration in Novem- 
ber of the 50th anniversary of the opening of the 
first branch library in Cleveland may seem an 
unimportant event. However, the proper utiliza- 
tion of books as tools for victory brings to public 
libraries the most gigantic task and the greatest 
opportunity in their history. 

Great emphasis was placed on the important 
part branch libraries are playing as vital forces in 
the war effort, and on their increasing value as 
neighborhood centers, made more essential to each 
community since the rationing of gasoline and 
tires. 

A publicity campaign was worked out to inform 
the citizens about the history of their branch li- 
braries during the last fifty years, to make them 
more branch-library conscious, and stimulate their 
use of present resources. 

The mayor recognized the importance of branch 
libraries in a large industrial city by issuing a 
proclamation; and free time was granted by radio 
stations for special broadcasts. 

Open House was held in each branch during 
the entire week. Special programs, book talks, film 
forums, a radio drama “They Burned the Books,” 
community sings, and special story hours were 
given for adults, young people, and children. Spe- 
cial and unusual displays were placed not only in 
branches, but in banks, stores, and restaurants in 
branch neighborhoods. A large illuminated map 
of the city, with colored lights indicating the loca- 
tion of each branch was exhibited in the foyer of 
the main library. Young and old were greatly in- 
terested in studying the maps and locating their 
branch libraries. 


Cleveland’s three large daily newspapers, and 
many of the neighborhood, foreign, Negro, Catho- 
lic, and Jewish papers gave space generously. Edi- 
torials, columns, and feature articles were devoted 
to the growth and significance of branch library 
service. 

Many of the clergy mentioned the fiftieth anni- 
versary at their services, pupils wrote articles for 
their school papers, and in some classes students 
wrote special papers. Day and evening school 
classes, parent-teacher associations, clubs, and other 
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community organizations arranged visits in groups 
to their neighborhood branches during the week. 

A folder “Open Doors for 50 Years,” printed 
and distributed throughout the city, contained a 
special invitation to visit and use branch libraries, 
a map of Cleveland, a directory of the main li- 
brary, branches, and community stations, such un- 
usual services as lectures, film forums, story hours, 
and book talks, and a brief reading list. A hang- 
ing car-card done in red, white, and blue, “Stop— 
At Your Branch Library,” was placed in streetcars 
and buses. 

Many letters of congratulation and commenda- 
tion were received from Clevelanders in all walks 
of life. Branch Library Week provided an excel- 
lent opportunity to re-emphasize to the residents of 
every community in our city the vital and immeas- 
urably important place public libraries occupy in 
“Winning the War on the Home Front.” 

LORAINE A. SLATER 

Supervisor of Branches 


Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


Gimbel Centennial 


HE year 1942 afforded the Vincennes Public 


Library an opportunity to make available 
some of its resources as an integral part of a na- 
tional celebration, the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 

It was in 1842 that Adam Gimbel, twenty-year- 
old immigrant youth without friends, without 
credit, without money or experience, arrived at 
Vincennes (the Cross Roads of the West) and 
opened the first Gimbel store within a stone's 
throw of the site of old Fort Sackville, which 
George Rogers Clark had captured from the Brit- 
ish in 1779. 

Gimbel Brothers, arriving at their hundredth 
anniversary in the troubled days of a warn-torn 
world, “dispensed with a gala celebration, feeling 
it was an occasion for a deeper significance, to 
point out that the century just completed was full 
of wars, panics, and social upheavals, yet America 
came safely through, a time to renew faith in 
America; to be cognizant of the period just closed 
as the most fruitful in human history, using as the 
theme of their celebration America’s Six Great 
Challenges: sickness, poverty, ignorance, distance, 
drudgery, and aggression, which have stood as 
barriers across the path of human progress.” Win- 
dow displays, newspaper advertising, and radio 
broadcasts presented the manner in which America 
has met and disposed of these six major problems. 


The city became the seat of a national celebra- 
tion. On January 15th, members of the Gimbel 
family returned to Vincennes to launch the Cen- 
tennial, bringing with them department heads and 
representatives of their New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Milwaukee stores. The day closed 
with a civic banquet attended by many notables, 
including the Governor of the state. Benefactions 
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Centennial Window Display 


announced at the banquet included an annual gift 
to the Vincennes Public Library of $500, a part to 
be spent for books for a Gimbel Memorial shelf 
and the rest to provide for some speaker of re- 
nown once a year, free to the public. 

The three months previous to the celebration the 
library assisted in the research, a representative 
coming out from New York. Files of the early 
newspapers of a hundred years ago proved in- 
valuable. 

The Six Great Challenges, the theme of the 
celebration, was used as the theme of the display, 
in a window of the Public Service Company. 

A display was set up in the library of Centen- 
nial Posters, photographs, best sellers of 1842 in- 
cluded Dickens, Cooper, Washington Irving, Jane 
Austen, Trollope, Dumas, Hawthorne, Capt 
Marryat. Magazine articles of the achievements of 
the Gimbels, which included the selling of their 
famous art collections for the first time over retail 
counters. The early files of the paper with the 
Gimbel Ads on display were also a source of 
interest. 

The original plan for the Gimbel Memorial 
shelf of books is definitely out for the duration 
Since George Field, Army Air Force Advanced 
Flying School, is located six miles from Vincennes, 
the Vincennes Public Library has been drafted into 
service but finds it difficult to qualify in book 
stock. The money will now be expended to buy 
books of a technical nature for the cadets of 
George Field. 

JANE KITCHELL, Librarian 
Vincennes, Indiana, Public Library 


Library Association Project 


HE best publicity idea of 1942 in the St. Paul 

Public Library was not initiated by the library 
but was planned by the St. Anthony Park Branch 
Library Association. 

St. Anthony Park Branch is in a smal! but 
highly literate district of about 5000 population, 
built around the University of Minnesota Agricul- 
tural College. The library association, composed 
of representatives from organized groups within 
the district—PTA’s, church groups, women’s clubs 
—acts as a Friends of the Libraries group. Every 
other year it sponsors a money making project for 
the benefit of the library, all funds being used to 
build up the library book collections. Last year, 
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it was decided to make the 1942 project an his- 
torical one, to foster pride in the achievements of 
the community. 

The auditorium of the library was transformed. 
On one side model rooms of the period of the 
founding of the community were set up. The 
furniture was from the homes of early settlers, and 
the owners themselves were frequently there in 
costume to tell about life in pioneer days. The 
other side of the auditorium was used for maps, 
pictures, and special displays on the history of the 
community. No admission was charged, but a 
large bowl prominently displayed on the first floor 
invited silver offerings. 

The three-day exhibit was an unqualified suc- 
cess. It was advertised by poster in schools and 
stores, by handbill (through the cooperation of the 
local grocer), and by newspaper and radio pub- 
licity. Schools sent children over in class periods 
through the day, and the children brought their 
parents back at night. There was always a crowd 
in the evening, and one of the pleasant features of 
the exhibit was the unexpected meetings of old 
friends who had moved to other parts of the city. 
Boys and girls got a new view of their community 
in the light of its importance to the development 
of the state and city, and one of them was heard 
to remark, when he saw his own house marked on 
a plat map, “I never cared much for that house, 
but now that I know it is historical I like it.’’ 

The monetary gain to the library was about $55. 
The total receipts were $80.31; the disbursements 
for moving expenses, insurance, advertising, etc. 
were $24.95. The gains in good will, interest in 
the library, and fostering of community spirit were 
immeasurably greater. 

NANCY §S. LOEHR 
Chief of the Branch Division 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library 


Skit for Trustees 


HE most ambitious piece of publicity at the 
Albany Public Library last year was directed 
toward the trustees. 

For the annual get-together of staff and trustees, 
the publicity assistant prepared a skit entitled 
“All Out for Defense at the Library,” which was 
designed to show the extent and variety of library 
work in wartime. Participating were the director, 
heads of libraries, and of departments dealing 
with the public. The publicity assistant served as 
interviewer. 

Microphones were borrowed from a local sta- 
tion to give atmosphere and after dinner the prin- 
cipals in the broadcast assembled at a table on 
which a Chinese gong was used to signal the 
station. 

After a review of activities and services, with 
the injection of some humor, a free verse, with 
apologies to Ogden Nash, concluded the pro- 
gram, to wit: 
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The Library, 

You will agree, 

Has been busy 

In a variety of ways. 

Our days are filled with this and thats: 
More than ‘‘giving dirty books to dirty 
Cited are but a few 

Of our activities and who's who. 
We're doing our bit for defense 
Which is keeping us all in suspense, 
The community 

Really 

Seems to use us, 

To choose us 

To help in countless ways, 

Such as booklists and displays. 

It gave generously to the Victory Book Drive 
Which still seems to thrive. 

But it’s embarrassing 

And somewhat harassing 

To be resisting 

Appeals for assisting 

The anti-Axis 

Because of taxes. 

Prices soaring skyward 

Make it hard 

To buy bonds for War or Peace 

Or help Russian refugees. 

We wish folks some day 

Some way 

Would remember the women who serve at home 
As well as the men who overseas roam 
Bringing up to date 

Our tale of work that will not abate. 
Thanks, trustees, for this get-together: 

It was a pleasure! 


brats.’ 


Elizabeth M. Smith, director of the library, felt 
that the skit had contributed to better under- 
standing of the library by the trustees. 

FLORENCE BOOCHEVER 
Former Publicity Assistant 
Albany, N. Y., Public Library 


Open House in Texas 


HE Tyrrell Public Library of Beaumont, Texas, 
made excellent use of the exhibit of Fifty 
British Books of 1941 organized by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. 
The exhibit included wartime British posters, 
“books under fire,” that is, damaged copies of 





A Damaged New Testament Salvaged from 
the Ruins of a British Vicar's Home 
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books formerly included in British libraries, 
twenty-seven startling photographs of libraries, 
churches, landmarks, and publishers buildings de- 
stroyed in London, and actual relics of Nazi raids 
on London. With this as a nucleus, an Open 
House was held in the main reading room to 
which the public, and particularly all civil defense 
or other wartime organizations, were invited. The 
OCD, Civil Air Patrol, AWVS, and similar 
groups were well represented. 

The reading room, colorfully “decorated” with 
book jackets and displays of books on subjects re- 
lated to the war, was a beehive of discussion and 
interest. A list of the books and jackets would 
contain such titles as The Raft, Melvin Johnson's 
For Permanent Victory, Upton Close’s Behind the 
Face of Japan, Strategic Materials in Hemisphere 
Defense, Your Job and American Victory, Food 
Gardens for Defense—on and on, truly an indica- 
tion of the complete absorption of America in 
successful completion of this war and planning of 
the postwar world. Our reading room was a tribute 
to the efforts of authors, publishers, and libraries 
to serve a public which is taking seriously the 
A.L.A. admonition: “This is our war: let’s read 
about it.” 

The Victory Book Drive was effectively adver- 
tised by the librarian, who drew a striking contrast 
between the Nazi attitude toward books and that 
shown by our efforts to furnish books for our 
defenders. The editor of a Beaumont newspaper 
outlined the history of books from the days prior 
to the Library of Alexandria to the later censor- 
ship of all types of writings and down through 
the German ‘‘verboten"” era, relating the case of 
Peter Zenger which established the precedent 
which has since protected the freedom of the press. 
The showing of two sound films, “Battle of the 
Books,”” included in the A.I.G.A. exhibit, and 
“Know your enemy—Japan,” from the Tyrrell Li- 
brary film collection, closed the formal part of the 
program. 

From the standpoint of attendance, interest 
aroused, circulation of the featured books, and 
publicity gained, the open house was a gratifying 
success—worth many times the total cost of 
eighteen dollars. 

PEARLE Burr, Librarian 
Tyrrell Public Library 
Beaumont, Texas 


Open House in Akron 


ROM November 15 to 21, 1942 the Akron 
Public Library dedicated its new main library 

(a remodeled newspaper building) with a week's 
Open House. The dates were chosen to coincide 
with National Book Week, and the mayor pro- 
claimed it locally as “Know Your Library Week.” 
The dedication ceremony took place on Sunday 
afternoon. Each day of the following week dif- 
ferent aspects of civic life were featured with book 
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Labor and Management Exhibit 


displays, and exhibits by Akron groups interested 
in that activity. For instance, a Camera Club ex 
hibited photographs on Hobby Day. Citizen hosts, 
who represented clubs and organizations in the 
city, were asked to come in each evening to assist 
staff members assigned to welcome visitors and 
conduct them through the building. 

The entire staff participated in the planning and 
execution of exhibits and accompanying booklists, 
through committees responsible for each day. A 
few exhibits, such as “America’s Fighting Fronts, 
and “Prepare for Peace,’ were kept up for the 
entire week; but about a dozen tables and display 
cases were changed daily to illustrate such daily 
themes as “Home Interests,” “Labor and Manage- 
ment,” and so on. 

Each evening there was a half-hour program 
of kodachrome slides and accompanying script on 
library activities, called “You and Your Library. 
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The Children’s Department had daily visits from 
classes of near-by schools, and sponsored a profes- 
sional puppet show on Friday afternoon. 


Flowers were provided by the Garden Clubs of 
the city, and music for the Sunday dedication and 
for the night devoted to the arts was furnished by 
the University of Akron and the High Schools. 

Printed announcements, which combined an in- 
vitation with the weekly schedule of events, were 
mailed to about 3000 people, most of them club 
presidents and civic leaders. The Akron Beacon 
Journal assigned a special reporter to cover the 
newspaper publicity, and one of the local radio 
stations arranged a couple of interviews, besides 
giving the library several spot announcements. 


MARGARET COLEMAN, Librarian 
Akron, Ohio, Public Library 


Yours for the Trying 


ERTAIN department stores in Dallas sponsor 

book review programs as a commercial ven- 
ture. Why don’t librarians arrange a cooperative 
book reviewing program with local department 
store executives? Details of the plan could vary 
with each community, of course, but in general, 
the program could feature weekly book reviews or 
book talks given by one or more librarians in the 
assembly room or some special section of the de- 
partment store. As joint sponsor of the program, 
the store would advertise the reviews, including 
always the name of the library in the ad. 

In addition to supplying the reviewers, the li- 
brary would “follow through” with bulletin board 
announcements, newspaper publicity, and, if pos- 
sible, printed lists of the books reviewed. The lists 
could be posted in the library and also in the store 
if suitable space, such as bulletin boards in eleva- 
tors, could be utilized. It would be excellent, 
though perhaps financially difficult, to distribute 
such printed lists to the audience. This might be 
undertaken after the program is well established 
and a minimum audience assured. 

It would be helpful though not necessary for 
the sponsoring store to have a book department. 

The object of this plan is the dissemination of 
information about books of all kinds, sorely needed 
information these days. Probably it would come 
under the heading of “good will’ advertising for 
the store, especially during the first few weeks. 
For the library, it would mean a wider audience 
for its wares as well as improved public relations. 


NSPIRED by reports of the increasing use of 

music in war plants and the program for war 
workers sponsored by a chewing-gum manufac- 
turer (Ben Bernie for Wrigley), I suggest that 
librarians broadcast short book talks in localities 
where there are factories. So far as I know, this 
idea has not been tried. 
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It is unnecessary to argue here the value of 
books, but it is impossible to over-emphasize the 
urgency of calling them to the attention of the 
many persons who have little leisure to read or to 
visit libraries. Busy people need their information 
in capsule form. 

Workers in all types of firms doing monotonous 
machine work are a potential audience, although 
war workers are the most obvious group now. 
Many people are war workers today, but today 
and every day they are also citizens of a democracy 
who face personal and public problems of tremen- 
dous significance for the present and the future. 
In the clamor of our times it is easy to neglect 
books. 

I have used the term book #alés rather than 
reviews, because such talks can be informal and 
can include a larger number of titles. 

The time of these broadcasts would depend on 
local conditions. In noisy factories, meal hours 
and rest periods might be utilized. Successful local 
experiments might lead to national hookups. 

Variations on this idea are: 

(1) Authors and stage and screen stars might give the 
talks or read aloud. Recordings could be used during 
night shifts and in other communities. 

(2) A simple tryout for the idea might be the broad- 
casting of ‘‘talking book’’ records. 

(3) Arrangements could probably be made for the 


local reception of Madeleine Carroll's readings over CBS. 
(Lost Horizon started January 11.) 


Proper follow-up should be made in the library 
and each program should include a statement about 
local library services. 

GRETCHEN J. GARRISON 
Dallas, Texas 


pope ® 
igo 





Lobby Display Case in the E. S. Willard 
Branch Library, Peoria, Illinois 
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{Comments for The Roving Eye should be addressed 
to Stanley J. Kunitz, in care of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, New York City.]} 


Reception Center 


_ wind whirling up from the frozen river 
cuts at your face and through your topcoat. 
Wrapping your empty barracks bag around your 
head for a shawl, you huddle in line between the 
little fellow in the red sweater before you and the 
heavyweight in corduroy behind you, wishing 
selfishly that their positions had been reversed in 
order to afford you better shelter. You wonder 
whether your face, too, is preternaturally brick-red 
and how long it will be before your turn will 
come to shuffle through the door of the long, low 
building set high on the bluff overlooking the 
Susquehanna. Slowly, slowly the line moves ahead. 
The wind tears at the flag whipped over the 
barren, corrugated field. In the shrill crying of 
the wind you hear again the siren of the volunteer 
fire brigade blotting out your voice at the bleak 
little station as your train for camp pulled out and 
you searched the crowded platform in the eerie 
morning glow for one last yearning look at the 
face that holds language and light for you and 
hangs imperishably in your heart. You stamp your 
feet to knock the numbness out. At last you are 
there, inside, stripping down to the waist, stuffing 
your discarded civvies into your barracks bag. Into 
your hand is thrust an order form, in triplicate, 
listing the manifold items of G.I. (government 
issue) apparel. The line re-forms. Following the 
leader down the hall, you leap on to a low plat- 
form where, in a jiffy, your foot measurements 
are taken. The order form is snatched from your 
hand. Step along! Somebody rams a tape measure 
up your armpit and around your chest and waist. 
Somebody else measures your skull. You wheel 
around. Keep going! You are in the supply room 
now, filing past a long counter. A bundle is 
thrown at you, and another bundle. Socks. Winter 
and summer underwear. Two pairs of mastodonic 
shoes. Garrison cap. Shirts. Shorts. Fatigue out- 
fits. Olive drab. Everything you need to wear, in- 
cluding overcoat and raincoat and neckties and 
belt. But suppose you got the wrong bundles! 
Hurry! Hurry! You snatch the clothing up and 
are pushed along into a narrow, corridor-like 
room where, fighting for space, you slip off your 
cinnamon-brown tweed trousers and hurriedly 
jump into olive drab. Miraculously everything fits 
(more or less). Even the cap, which you knew 
would be too big, doesn’t slide down completely 
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THE ROVING EYE 


By Stanley ]. Kunitz 


over your ears. What you don’t put on you cram, 
together with your civvies, into your now bursting 
barracks bag, which you jerk awkwardly like a 
corpse over your shoulder. Staggering under your 
burden, you emerge, half-dazed, into the piercing 
air. 

Something remarkable has happened to you. 
Under that roof you, and the rest of your motley 
group, underwent metamorphosis, and now, trans 
formed, you try to stand a little taller than you 
were. Farmhands, grocery clerks, waiters, machin 
ists, janitors, butchers, poets, salesmen, schoolboys 
—you have stumbled out of the chrysalis as sol 
diers all, brothers-in-arms, re-created, severed from 
your past, with nothing to remind you of the old 
life you cherished except for the dogtags dangling 
from your neck, the ounce of metal stamped with 
your name, your number, and the name of your 
beloved. How are you changed? Not without a 
quiver of anxiety you anticipate your image star- 
ing solemnly back at you from the mirror in the 
latrine. Your woolen fingers fumble at the tell- 
tale, pestiferous size-and-number-tags still attached 
to your uniform. Too late! 

“Hi, rookies!” 

A platoon files by with the insolent self-assurance 
of men who have been in the Army three days. 

You know instinctively—every one of you—the 
only answer. Roaring back into their teeth the 
classic military response of defiance, you trudge 
towards barracks . . . towards the new life . . 
towards the adventure of your generation. 


Army Efficiency 


Those stories of Army efficiency that you hear 
are not exaggerated—witness, as above, the han 
dling of the clothes distribution problem. A 
gigantic task is being done in a terrific hurry, with 
no time out to answer questions. 

Apropos of the mysterious way in which the 
Army works its wonders to perform, I like par 
ticularly the story of the efficiency expert who, 
only a few days after entering the service, received 
a slight cut for which he was sent to post hospital 
for treatment. As he entered he saw no one, but 
before him were two doors. One bore the sign, 
“Officers.” 

Entering the other, he was again greeted by two 
doors, one with a sign, “Noncoms,’’ and the 
other, “Privates.” Through the ‘Private’ door he 
went to find two more doors, one marked “Minor 
Wounds,” the other, “Major Wounds.” As his cut 


(Continued on page 577) 
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THE CROW'’S NEST’ 


Mildred Bruder, Editor 


HAT every library board and every librarian 

must face is the need for and the place of 
a public relations program in every library regard- 
less of its size or income. The term “public rela- 
tions” means many things to many people. To 
some it is an impressive name for free publicity. 
To others it is akin to propaganda . . . something 
a little on the shady side and not at all desirable. 
Others consider it advertising that you don’t have 
to pay for. Simply stated, public relations is 
simply relations with the public. It is the art of 
getting along with the public. Upon what the 
public thinks of us rather than what we think of 
the public depends the success or failure of any 
library in any community. 

Publicity was originally limited to the circus, 
the theater, and politics but in the past twenty 
years it has assumed a new and greater import- 
ance. It has become the outstanding force in edu- 
cating and formulating public opinion. Business, 
industrial, governmental, social, religious, and edu- 
cational agencies use it to create an intelligent, 
informed, and favorable public opinion. The per- 
son who handles public relations whether it be for 
a trade association, a labor group, a university, or 
a library must put himself in the place of the 
public. He must discover what appeals to the 
public. He observes the public mind, he reads the 
newspapers, the magazines, the advertisements on 
billboards, in the railroad stations, and the buses. 
He listens to radio programs, to the conversation 
of men and women in the street and then gauges 
the public mind. Against all of this he slants his 
publicity which at all times should be current, 
truthful, and informative. 

The media used by publicists in telling their 
story to the public covers a wide field. There are 
newspapers, magazines, special lists and brochures, 
the radio, the motion picture, the stage, the lec- 
ture platform, and the mails. All of these are ac- 
cessible to us in one way or another. The trouble 
with most of us in the library profession is that 
we take for granted that the public knows all 
about us. Well, it doesn’t. Just because the li- 
brary is a public institution is no surety that the 
public is familiar with us. Many people never use 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important phase of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to re articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘‘The Crow's 
Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder, Director of Publicity, Chicago 
Public Library, Chicago, Illinois. 
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libraries because they have distorted ideas-of what 
a library is and what a library does. Libraries, in 
order to exist, have to deserve public esteem and 
in order to do that must make the public aware of 
what they are and what they are doing. A passive 
indifference to the public’s right to know some- 
thing about us keeps libraries from earning the 
support that is rightfully theirs. 


Any public relations or publicity program, 
whether it be for a large or small library, must 
follow certain rules. The first rule is to put your 
own house in order if it is not already in that 
condition. Public relations is not confined to the 
person who handles the publicity. Every single 
member of the staff who meets the public in any 
way, whether it be by telephone, in person, or 
through the mails, is participating in your public 
relations program and don’t ever forget it. If you 
are satisfied that they are doing a competent and 
courteous job then it is time to begin telling the 
world about it. 

The field of printed media available for library 
publicity is almost inexhaustible but the press is 
the greatest single factor for reaching the public 
mind and is probably the most potent force in any 
publicity campaign. So, if you are planning a 
public relations program and publicity campaign 
why not begin with the number one weapon—the 
newspaper? You will find that newspapers are 
exceedingly generous and always cooperative but 
they, too, expect you to observe certain rules. 
Never pester an editor with trivial items, keep 
your information brief and look at it from the 
viewpoint of an outsider rather than that of the 
librarian. Your news has to be real news. Re- 
member that any material you submit is in com- 
petition with material produced by writers and 
reporters and if it fails to live up to this standard 
it just isn’t good news. Submit it solely on its 
own value and not because you think your institu- 
tion has a “right” to have it published. 

Any rudimentary book or pamphlet dealing with 
the fundamentals of publicity or journalism will 
help you in setting up the proper form for a re- 
lease. If you don’t have such material consult your 
local editor . . . he will be glad to help you if 
you are considerate of his time. Write the less 
important news releases yourself and send them to 
your editor. If you have a really important story 
write or phone (depending on the size of the 
paper and how busy the staff) your editor. You 
will find that nine times out of ten, depending on 
whether he has the space, he will send some one 
to cover the story. Of course you will supply him 
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with all of the material, which you have had in 
readiness before you notified him. 


You have an endless amount of material to 
choose from . . . what your patrons are reading, 
the opening of a new service, the acquisition of an 
unusual collection of books, the “meat” of your 
annual report. All of these are stories YOU can 
write. However, the most exciting and the most 
unusual newspaper publicity is what is known as 
“made” publicity. You don’t wait for something 
to happen; you make it happen. 

Let's say it’s Spring and your library has begun 
to bog down. News is scarce. No one has made 
a gift to your library and the personnel of the 
board of trustees hasn't changed so what will you 
do for news? You'll make it. There is news all 
around you. It’s on every bookshelf in your li- 
brary and in every patron that enters your door. 
But you have to recognize it as news and present 
it in such a fashion that your local editor will 
want to print it. It’s Spring and what goes with 
Spring? Gardens, and flowers and vegetables and 
silly hats, of course. How many people who read 
your daily or weekly newspaper know that tulip 
bulbs once sold for $4,000 apiece? How many 
know that the radishes they hope to grow in their 
Victory gardens were a favorite item of food in 
ancient Egypt? How many know that it is a 
matter of record (your books on the history of 
costume prove it) that men in all ages have re- 
ferred to women’s hats as “‘silly,” whether it was 
a winter or a spring creation? All of this is news 
to the average reader and, what is even more im- 
portant, it is timely news. You gather together all 
of the facts about the tulip mania or the history of 
popular vegetables or the fashion foibles of the 
fair sex and then you notify your editor. If he has 
a full staff he will send someone to cover the story 
or if his staff is small he may ask you to send him 
the essential facts and a re-write man will handle 
the story. Some place or other in the article he 
will tie-in your library. And what have you ac- 
complished by all of this? You have put the 
library in the public eye, established your library 
as a good and reliable source of feature material 
in the mind of your editor, and gotten a great deal 
more newspaper space than if you had stuck to 
straight reporting. 

Above all things “made’’ publicity has to be 
timely. Take advantage of what people are think- 
ing and doing and what they are interested in at 
the moment. Keep a copy of Hazeltine’s Anniver- 
saries and Holidays and of Douglas’ American 
Book of Days on your desk and plan some of your 
stories three or four weeks in advance. You can 
always “hang” a story on an anniversary, a na- 
tional celebration, or a holiday. At the same time 
keep an open mind and take advantage of any 
news “breaks” that may present themselves. Hav- 
ing a hard and fast publicity program of releases 
that cannot be changed or altered proves to be of 
little advantage. 
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Get something about your library in the papers 
every few days if you possibly can. Of course, it 
takes time but you'll be surprised how easy it is 
once you have hit your stride. You can't produce 
a feature story every day but perhaps your editor 
will consider letting you run a column, Why not 
call it “They Ask the Smithville Library’’ and use 
interesting questions and answers that have come 
to your various desks and departments. Pick only 
the questions that have a pretty general or timely 
appeal and if you don’t get questions of this kind, 
make up a few. In the long run it will encourage 
people to use and appreciate your library. The old 
idea that you must never tell any stories about 
your patrons or any of the interesting and amusing 
things they ask is silly. Naturally, you don't 
violate any confidences and you don’t repeat any- 
thing that is going to make anyone appear foolish 
but you can and should use the great mass of 
material that comes to you through these channels 
for good newspaper publicity. 

If your local newspaper has a book page see 
that some notice of your literary meetings, your 
book talks and reading trends appear there. A list 
of new books added to the library is not news in 
the accepted sense of the word but there is no 
reason why you can’t dress up these announce- 
ments and make them news. Editors are seldom 
interested in a list of new titles that you have 
acquired but if you slant a story toward the public 
interest, using these same titles, likely as not it 
will be printed. Don’t be discouraged if some of 
your releases never get into print. Even the best 
professional publicist has this happen. Newspaper 
publicity builds up slowly and you can’t expect 
miracles over night, but if the cardinal rules which 
govern newspaper publicity are carefully observed 
you are bound to hit the jackpot sooner or later. 

Why not ask the gas and electric companies, 
most of whom issue printed folders for distribu- 
tion with their light bills, to include a short 
announcement of your library's services? Or use 
the church and club bulletins that are so widely 
distributed in almost every community. What 
about space in the local streetcars and buses 
True, most of the space is given over to paid 
advertisements but often if you can finance the 
cost of material these companies will gladly give 
you space in their vehicles. What about asking 
the restaurants that print their own menus to in- 
clude a line about the library? Get a rubber-stamp 
that reads “Visit the Public Library Today’ and 
use it on all your outgoing mail. Try a few of 
these things and you will be amazed at the good 
will and favorable reaction you get from the 
public-at-large. 

When you feel that you would like to do some- 
thing outside of the printed field try taking your 
library to the people instead of always expecting 
them to come to you. Take a small but pertinent 
collection of books to the local defense meeting, 
the Victory garden rally, or the mothers’ meeting. 
The books may be examined, reserves taken, re- 
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quests for special information noted, and library 
cards issued. You will contact people who never 
were aware of the public library, much less of our 
policy of free service, willingly given. 

Bring the public into your building through the 
use of special programs and exhibits. Book talks 
may be given by staff members and guest speakers. 
Don’t make the mistake of getting everyone ex- 
cited about one book and then discover there are 
not enough copies to go around, thereby defeating 
your own purpose. Talk about a group of books— 
they need not necessarily be new. Use special 
exhibits with book collections to build up circula- 
tion and reader interest. Stamps, rare books, old 
maps, silver and china, autographs, photographs, 
and musical instruments are just a few of the 
things that may be used. Be chary of what you 
accept for exhibit purposes. Set a high standard 
and then you won't be forced to take things that 
you don’t care to exhibit. 

These are just a few high spots in any program 
of public relations and as you continue to work 
with publicity you will find that your ideas are 
endless. Public relations is the most exciting game 
in the world but there are certain fundamental 
rules and regulations that you must observe. Con- 
trol your publicity. Never let it run away with 
you. Never create a demand you cannot meet. If 
you do, you defeat your own purpose and make an 
enemy for your library instead of a friend. Re- 
member that every member of your staff partici- 
pates in your public relations program. Put your- 
self in the public eye and mind and keep yourself 
there. It's a twenty-four-hour job but it pays 
enormous dividends. Our fate in our community 
depends on what the community thinks of us and 


what we mean to them. The only way we can 
hope for continued and bettered existence is to 
prove that we are indispensable to our community. 
One step in that direction is a well arranged pub- 
lic relations program and the sooner we realize it 
and put it into practice the better it will be for all. 


a 6 
“PRINTED IN SAN DIEGO” 


“Printed in San Diego,” the caption on a 
large and colorful display of papers, magazines, 
and bulletins all published in this city attracted 
a host of people into the Newspaper Department 
of the San Diego Public Library. After combing 
the city for available publications the staff in 
this department collected 105 different papers 
with more still coming to light. Accompanied by 
attractive pictures of our armed forces these 
papers were arranged on a huge bulletin board, 
and were arranged in groups according to type 
of publication—everything from the smallest 
church bulletins, a Chinese paper, Jewish papers, 
labor organs, to the two largest dailies. 

Centering the exhibit were two large daily 
papers surrounded by the smaller community 
weeklies, church bulletins, club organs, school 
papers, military, aircraft, labor, and many other 
group interests. 

One of the daily papers which held the center 
of the display sent a photographer to take a pic- 
ture of the exhibit and ran the photograph with 
a feature article accompanying it. This publicity 
contained an appeal for interested persons to 
view the papers posted in the Newspaper De- 

(Continued on page 569) 
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A table display at the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary. The display is accompanied by a 
near-by bookrack on which related books are 
available for circulation. 

The slogan of the display, “Make It Do,” was 
taken literally and materials at hand were “made 
to do.” The posters were made by the art classes 
of the schools under the direction of the Con- 
sumers’ Education Committee of the Los Angeles 
City Defense Council (which maintains head- 
quarters in the library). The letters used in the 


The Display-of-the-Month 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 


ade 


BooKs ON TIMELY Topics IN AN EYE-CATCHING DISPLAY 








slogan are Mitten’s White Composition Display 
Letters which are described in “Sources for Free 
and Inexpensive Display Materials.”’ 

The posters represent the consumer’s duties in 
saving and salvaging; the clothesline symbolizes 
the homely arts; pamphlets on backyard farming 
and sewing publicize the pamphlet collection; the 
books in the display are First Aid to the Ailing 
House, A Manual of Home Vegetable Gardening, 
Stretching Your Dollar, and Modern Book of 
Home Canning. 


SOURCES FOR FREE AND INEXPENSIVE DISPLAY MATERIALS 
Compiled by Matilde Kelly * 


The materials described in this column were available 
when the column was written. In this day of shortages, 
however, no responsibility can be assumed for their being 
or not being available at a later date. 

Mitten’s White Composition Display Letters are avail- 
able in a variety of sizes and styles from the Garrison- 
Wagner Co., 1627 Locust Street, St. Louis, and 326 W. 
Adams Street, Chicago, as well as from many display 
firms. The letters are of two types. In one, the letter 
is equipped with steel pins by which it can be affixed 
to any soft background; the other, or pinless type, is 
designed to be used free-standing in directional or desk 
signs by inserting in grooved tracks which are sold for 
this purpose. The letters are sold by the font or by 





* A.L.A. Public Relations Committee. 
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the separate letter. A font of 233 characters in the 
2-inch size sells for around $9; individual letters are 
about 8 cents each. 

An attractive 8-color poster ‘‘For The Duration, Make 
It Do” is available from W. L. Stensgaard and Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 346 N. Justine Street, Chicago. The poster 
may be purchased in two sizes, 22” x28” for $1.35, 
and 7” x 11” for 25 cents. 

The Council on Books in Wartime, 347 Fifth Avenue, 
N.Y., announces that a poster service in connection with 
the books chosen by this group as ‘‘Imperative’’ for 
wartime reading is available. The service consists of a 
permanent poster and insert cards supplied as the cur- 
rent “‘Imperative’’ book is chosen. The cost is $2 a 
year. 
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JIN view of the keen interest in library publicity 

as evidenced by the nation-wide participation 
in the Library Publicity Honor Roll of the past 
three years, it is a real disappointment that the 
publicity awards which take the place of the 
Honor Roll will be suspended this year, along 
with the A.L.A. Conference. 

But the interest in publicity continues, and the 
Bulletin seeks to further it with this special 
Publicity Issue in which are set forth those 
publicity ideas which various libraries have felt 
were their “best” or most successful of the past 
year. 


eo &S & 


The Bulletin's former Editor for fourteen 
years, Stanley J. Kunitz, is the subject of one of 
the sketches in the March 1943 issue of Current 
Biography. 

eo & & 

The least known of our allies is China, poten- 
tially one of the dominant nations of the postwar 
world. To try and bring to the attention of every 
book reader the volumes which will provide infor- 
mation on the Chinese people and their history, 
culture and literature, the Council on Books in 
Wartime has prepared a reading list which may be 
obtained for 5c from the R. R. Bowker Company, 
62 West 45th Street, New York City. 

Our aviators are saving thousands of miles in 
distance, hours, and gasoline by following routes 
that appear when drawn on the earth’s surface not 
as straight lines but as arcs. This is in strict 
divergence with the Greek conception of the uni- 
verse, taught by Ptolemy, which ruled for many 
centuries until disproved by Copernicus. 

Nicholas Copernicus, the great Polish astrono- 
mer often called the “Father of Modern As- 
tronomy,” with the keenest of minds abetted by 
the weakest of telescopes, conceived, four hundred 
years ago, most of the movements of the heavens 
as we know them. 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


Copernicus died on May 24, 1543. On May 24, 
1943, a nation-wide commemoration meeting will 
be held at Carnegie Hall, New York, with Harlow 
Shapley, director of Harvard Observatory and 
president of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, presiding. This Copernican Quadricen- 
tennial is sponsored by the Kosciuszko Foundation, 
founded 17 years ago for the promotion of in- 
tellectual and cultural relations between the United 
States and Poland, of which Dr. Stephen P. Mizwa 
is executive director. 

An interesting 88-page booklet about Coperni- 
cus, with many illustrations and a handsome five- 
color cover, is available at the special library price 
of 50c from The Kosciuszko Foundation, 149 East 
67th Street, New York City. 

The vital role of the home front in the present 
global struggle for the preservation of freedom is 
the theme of “Lest We Forget—Eternal Vigilance 
Is the Price of Liberty,” the seventh series of 13 
dramatic transcriptions for radio broadcast and use 
in schools to be issued by the Institute of Oral and 
Visual Education. The new series will be available 
on March 1, 1943 to the 435 radio stations 
throughout the country that are now broadcasting 
“Lest We Forget—America Determines Her Des- 
tiny’’ and previous Lest We Forget series. 

Each of the 15-minute recordings is devoted to 
the need for vigilance in each of the different 
phases of the home front: the community, the 
schools, the factory, business, the home, religion, 
the courts, the government, and fraternal organiza- 
tions. Four of the recordings deal with problems 
of vigilance against tyranny, against rumor, for 
new truths, and among war veterans. 

A special “I Am an American” recording is in- 
cluded for broadcast on “I Am an American Day.” 
A handbook on the series containing additional 
material for teachers has been prepared and is 
available upon request at the offices of the Institute 
of Oral and Visual Education, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York. 


eo & & 


Consumer information centers were formally 
opened in thirty-four branches of the Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Public Library early in February, at a cere- 
mony in the central library. As a practical demon- 
stration of economical dieting, the trustees and 
officials of the library, playing host at a tea fol- 
lowing the ceremony, served muffins made out of 
soy-bean flour, staple diet of the Chinese and 
Japanese soldiers. 












‘Americans Want to Read” declares Dorothea 
F. Hyle, chief of circulation and director of pub- 
licity in the Kansas City, Missouri, Public Library, 
in a lengthy article in the November 15, 1942 
issue of the magazine Social Action. Miss Hyle 
has done an excellent over-all picture of library 
service under the headings: Libraries, An Essential 
Service; A Brief History of America’s Libraries; 
How a Library Operates; Libraries in Hospitals 
and Prisons; Inequalities in Library Opportunities ; 
Looking toward the Future. Single copies are 15c 
each, and may be obtained from Social Action, 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

eo & & 

A special publication on consumer's problems in 
wartime has just been issued for free distribution 
in the branches of the New York Public Library. 
An article on the consumer program of the 
CDVO as well as a description of the library's 
cooperation with consumer agencies is included, 
and a selected list of 43 recent books and pam- 
phlets on all aspects of consumer problems. This 
booklist on “The Consumer in the War’ has been 
reprinted as a separate leaflet for free distribution 
through the branch libraries, or for ten cents by 
mail. 

Co b&b & 

This country’s first nation-wide observance of a 
Religious Book Week will be held March 28- 
April 3. The Council on Books in Wartime is 
cooperating with the National Conference in pro- 
moting the project, the object of which is to stimu- 
late the reading of religious books by laymen. 

During the week, bookshops and libraries 
throughout the country will place on exhibition 
200 religious books selected for the occasion by 
four committees composed of prominent Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish clergymen, educators, and 
writers. The complete list, and a copy of the 
Religious Book Week poster, may be obtained 
from the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

eo Be 

The Music Library Association announces that 
complete sets of the Code for Cataloging Music 
are no longer available, as copies of Chapter 1, 
Entry and heading, have all been sold. Since 
Chapter 1 is reprinted from the A.L.A. Catalog 
Rules, preliminary 2nd ed., 1941, the material still 
remains readily accessible. The Association now 
offers Chapters 2-5, plus the supplementary chap- 
ter on the Cataloging of phonograph records, at 
$1.25, while the supply of individual chapters 
lasts. These may be obtained from the secretary, 
Catherine V. Nimitz, The Public Library, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

eo & & 

John Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down has been 
designated leader of the ten outstanding novels of 
1942, and They Were Expendable by W. L. White 
as first in nonfiction, in the third annual nation- 
wide poll of literary critics conducted by the 
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Book-of-the-Month Club. Ballots were mailed to 
250 critics on newspapers and magazines ef whom 
201 sent in their votes to the Club. 

The ten leading novels chosen by the critics 
were: The Moon Is Down, The Song of Berna- 
dette, The Seventh Cross, Dragon Seed, Look to 
the Mountain, The Pied Piper, And Now Tomor- 
row, The Just and the Unjust, Signed with Their 
Honour, Hostages. 

The ten leading nonfiction books were: They 
Were Expendable, Cross Creek, Flight to Arras, 
Victory through Air Power, The Last Time I Sau 
Paris, Mission to Moscow, See Here, Private Har- 
grove, Paul Revere and the World He Lived In, 
The Raft, Last Train from Berlin. 


Co BS & 

The Atlantic Monthly Press in connection with 
Little, Brown & Company offers a prize of $5,000 
for the most interesting nonfiction, book-length 
manuscript having to do with the war or the peace 
that will follow it. It can be a book of personal 
experience, or American efforts to win the war or 
make the peace. It may recount the adventures of 
a refugee, tell a story of diplomacy, or of under- 
ground activity, or be the tale of an aviator, a tank 
commander in the desert, or of the torpedo officer 
on a submarine. The single qualification is absorb- 
ing interest. At least 65,000 words. Closing date 
April 15, 1943. For circular giving complete de- 
tails, address Atlantic Victory Contest for 1943, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Co & & 

One or more copies of Temple, Cobb County 
(Georgia) The First Hundred Years, will be sent 
free upon request to any library, transportation 
prepaid. Notify Georgia Library Commission, 
State Capitol, Atlanta. 

The excellent photographs, which illustrated 
Gretchen D. Knief’s article, “The Good Custo 
dian,” in the January 1943 Wilson Library Bul 
letin, were all from the Kern County Free Library 
in California. Gretchen Knief, former Kern County 
librarian, is now Gretchen Knief Schenk, Wash 
ington state librarian. 

A list of special days and weeks for 1943 are to 
be found on pages 70 and 73 of Printers’ Ink for 
December 4, 1942. 

A Handbook of War Savings School Assembly 
Programs has just been printed by the Education 
Section of the War Savings Staff of the Treasury 
Department. The 78-page bulletin includes ideas 
and plans for programs and five War Savings 
plays as well as lists of other patriotic plays and 
government materials and services. Copies of the 
handbook are available free of charge from the 
Education Section of the War Savings Staff, U. S 
Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 
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In this day of unprecedented personnel turn- 
over, services such as publicity are apt to suffer 
early casualties. Over a year ago the Saint Paul 
Public Library lost its highly valued publicity 
man, Neil Boardman. He was not only leaving 
the profession altogether, but was moving to 
upper New York State. This was a serious blow. 
However, it turned out that Mr. Boardman’s new 
work still allowed him time to write, so the 
following plan was worked out. A selection of 
books is sent each week by the Saint Paul Li- 
brary to Mr. Boardman, who in turn sends back 
the reviews for the script, receiving a flat rate 
of so much per script. The library concerned 
reports that this plan has worked out so satis- 
factorily that the suggestion is now presented for 
what it is worth to other libraries who may find 
themselves in like straits. Perrie Jones, librarian, 
will be glad to furnish more details on request 


te Le Le 


The first of a series of Books and Authors for 
Bonds Days, which will be held throughout the 
country, was celebrated in Allentown, Pa., on Feb- 
ruary 24, as planned by a committee organized 
at the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

A grand total of $804,000 in bonds was 
realized at the Allentown Rally. Three items, 
donated by the evening's speakers, were auc- 
tioned to residents of Allentown who presented 
them to the public library. These included 
the handwritten manuscript of Pearl Buck's 
speech, ““What America Means to Me,” which 
brought $250,000; the penciled text and draw- 
ings of Robert Lawson’s They Were Strong and 
Good, Caldecott Medal winner, which went for 
$100,000; and the first chapter of Mildred 
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A Garden Week Display in the Syracuse, N.Y., Public Library 








Jordan’s Apple in the Attic, which found a 


bond market of $5,000. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Julian Street, Jr., U. S. Treasury, 1270 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, or from Mildred C. Smith, 
Publishers’ W eekly, 62 W. 45th Street, New York. 


“PRINTED IN SAN DIEGO” 


(Continued from page 565) 


partment and offer suggestions of things which 
had been missed in an almost door-to-door canvass 
of small printing firms. 

Started primarily as a means to uncover the 
many new papers being published in San Diego 
which were not generally known, this display 
has roused much interest and added needed in- 
formation to files that will form the basis for a 
Union List of Serials for San Diego. Long weeks 
of effort went into the preparation for the dis- 
play, but the results have more than repaid the 
time spent 

While the exhibit was in progress, letters were 
typed and sent to the editor of each publication 
telling him his paper was included in the dis- 
play, “Printed in San Diego,” and inviting him 
to visit the Newspaper Department. Contacts 
were thus made with editors who had previously 
no idea their small papers were of interest to the 
San Diego Public Library. Now turned into 
friends, these editors will prove most. useful 
when the San Diego Public Library wishes to 
launch a publicity drive in the community. 

MARGARET FOLLICK, Publicity Assistant 
San Diego, California, Public Library 
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‘|; keep up with the increased tempo of the 

world of which it is a part, the school library 
will find itself increasing the tempo of its pub- 
licity. Some of the tried and true aids have van- 
ished with priorities, but ingenious librarians can 
find or make substitutes. Household magazines are 
printing many attractive pictures of wartime living 
and planning. More and more free posters are 
available—such as the “Become a Nurse” one 
from the U.S. Public Health Service, Bethesda 
Station, Washington, D.C., and the “Kid in 
Upper 4,” from the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad, South Station, Boston. More 
courses are turning to magazines for the latest in- 
formation. Government publications are available 
free or at small cost and often make good bulletin 
board material, especially the posters. Radio scripts 
are available and may be adapted for use in the 
classroom or in school assemblies. The Radio 
Script and Transcription Exchange, Federal Radio 
Education Committee, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., has a number of scripts which 
have actually been used in selling war stamps and 
bonds, and they want more. If you have had a 
radio program of this sort, please send the script 
to the Exchange so that they may make it available 
for other schools. 


Thought for Food 


Libraries have always tried to provide food for 
thought. Now, Food Administrator Wickard asks 
that we provide thought for food, and thus make 
our public aware of the necessity of growing food 
and the equal necessity of saving food. “The big 
job ahead is that of letting people know how they 
may help to win the war through maximum pro- 
duction, fair sharing, and intelligent use of food.” 
Here, too, clippings from both newspapers and 
household magazines can lend color and timeliness 
to displays. The following printed material, ap- 
propriately displayed, perhaps with colorful seed 
catalogs, may help: 


Consumers’ Guide; Food and National Defense 
Issue. 1940. 16p. illus. Agricultural Adminis- 
tration. Free from the Administration. 

A picture book of the part food can play in the 
national defense program. 


{* This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
roblems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions should 

sent to Mary M. Pike, Windham High School Library, 
Willimantic, Connecticut.]} 
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Mary M. PIKE 
Editor 





Drying Foods for Victory Meals. 1942. 14p. illus. 
Department of Agriculture. Farmers’ Bulletin, 


1918. 
ments. 
Drying of fruits and vegetables. 

Recipes to Match Your Sugar Ration. 1942. 14p 
Office of Price Administration. 5c from Super- 
intendent of Documents. 

Desserts with less sugar. 

Volunteers in Nutrition. 1942. 11p. Office of 

Civilian Defense. Free from the Office. 
Handbook for training volunteers in national nutri 
tion program. 

Guide for Planning the Local Victory Garden 
Program. 1942. 13p. Office of Civilian Defense 
Free from the Office. 

List of free federal and state publications. 

Victory Gardens 1942. 11p. tables. Department 
of Agriculture., Misc. pub. 483. 5c from the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

General information for the inexperienced on soil, 
seed, planting, care, and use of vegetables. 

Modern Recipes for Modern Living. Free from 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, Louisiana 

Advertising booklet of recipes using molasses. Typi 
cal of the sort of advertising booklet now available 

Food for a Stronger America. Survey Graphic, 
July, 1941. 24-page reprint, 15c a copy; 10 
copies, $1; postpaid from Survey Graphic, East 
19th Street, New York. 


10c from the Superintendent of Docu 


Excellent articles on various phases of the food 
situation. 
“Food Is Also Power.” Fortune, August 1941 


p102-141. 
‘Foundations of the Peace,” by Henry A. Wallace 
Atlantic Monthly, January 1942. 


Home Canning of Fishery Products. 1942. 31p 


illus. Fish and Wildlife Service, Conservation 
Bulletin 28.- 5c from the Superintendent of 
Documents. 


and the War 


From the U.S. Office of Education, we have 
received a copy of “Public Law 829—77th Con- 
gress, Chapter 806—2d Session, H.J. Res. 359,” 
giving the “rules and customs pertaining to the 
display and use of the flag of the United States of 
America.”” This does away with anything resem- 
bling a Fascist salute by decreeing that the pledge 
of allegiance “be rendered by standing with the 
right hand over the heart,”” though “civilians will 
always show full respect to the flag when the 
pledge is given by merely standing at attention, 
men removing the headdress.” 

Plays are linked with the war in two recent 
publications from Dodd, Mead. (1) This Is War, 
a collection of thirteen plays which appeared last 
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summer on the radio program of the same name. 
Authors include Maxwell Anderson, Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét, and Norman Corwin. The plays are 
interesting as samples of radio technique and mod- 
ern literature as well as war material. (2) Plays 
of Patriotism for Young Americans is a collection 
of eighteen royalty-free plays, mostly one act, for 
gtammar school and junior and senior high schools. 
Instructions for inexpensive costumes and sets are 
given. 

Government publications are so many that a 
selected list is welcome. The Part Two of The 
Booklist of Dec. 15, 1942 is such a list—U.S. 
Government Publications and the War. Future 
issues of The Booklist will supplement this list. 
The Booklist, of course, is an A.L.A. publication. 


A.L.A. Notes 


The A.L.A. meeting, postponed from Christmas 
time, met just too late to make this deadline. We 
hope to have word from the two-day conference of 
school librarians for the next issue. 

An article on the High School Victory Corps 
appeared in the A.L.A. Bulletin for January, with 
a list of sources of material. 

A worthy third title in the Experimenting To- 
gether series is The Librarian and the Teacher of 
Music, by Esther L. Bohman and Josephine Dillon. 
Mount Auburn School, Cleveland, is the site of the 
actual experiment. There is a list of books for 
music-library activities. 

Something to watch for is the new edition of 
Anniversaries and Holidays, now scheduled for 
June. 

Those who have used Miss Rue’s Subject Index 
to Readers will welcome a new version in Subject 
Index to Books for Primary Grades. This omits 
many standard older readers which appeared in the 
earlier Index, but includes some 150 non-readers, 
or trade-type books. Primary books and readers 
through the third grade are included. 


Your vocational guidance counselor for high 
school seniors may want Beatrice Sawyer Rossell's 
An Introduction to Librarianship, due out next 
month. Planned for college freshmen, it is highly 
readable and can be used in high schools. 

Both the A.L.A. Bulletin and the A.L.A. Book- 
list publish excellent supplements which may be 
purchased as separates at 25c each—cheaper as a 
part of membership in A.L.A. or subscription to 
the Booklist. (For rates write to American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
When paying dues, be sure to say that you wish 
to belong to the School Libraries Section of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People. ) 

Six school librarians, in committee assembled, 
have just released a report on a survey of ‘‘pam- 
phlet services.’” The report, Free and Inexpensive 
Materials, appears as a special number of A.L.A.’s 
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Subscription Books Bulletin. To follow in later 
issues of the S.B.B. are reports on free and in- 
expensive vocational materials and on picture and 
map services. 


Books by School Librarians 


Betty (Clock) Peckham, School Librarian, 
Bloomfield Junior High School, Bloomfield, N.J., 
will have an article in the April issue of Amer- 
ican Girl on “What It Means to be a WAAC.” 

Mrs. Peckham’s first book, Sky Hostess, ap- 
peared last year. Her first fiction book, Osher 
People’s Children, a vocational story for older 
girls in which the heroine runs a nursery school 
for war worker's children has just appeared over 
the imprint of Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

Captain Willard Heaps, former editor of this 
column, has just published (by friend H. W. Wil- 
son Co.) Book Selection for Secondary School 
Libraries. This plans to be a guide in selecting 
books for the average high school. Four parts 
cover: the satisfied reader as the goal of selection; 
the background of book selection; content area of 
the curriculum; and actual techniques and practices 
of book selection. 

Gateways to American History, by Helen Mc- 
Cracken Carpenter, of Wilson Teachers College, is 
‘an annotated graded list of books for slow learn- 
ers in junior high schools,” though it might be 
used in the first year of high school also. Over 
200 books of historical fiction and biography are 
recommended and analyzed. 


A smali child came into the Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, Public Library to return and pay for 
a book that had been damaged. Cause of the 
damage: a mouse had chewed several pages while 
the family was away on vacation. Title of the 
book: A Good House for a Mouse by Eberle. 


OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS *« 





SEND 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 
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{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Mrs 
Brainard Cheney, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.} 





Reference Briefs 


HE Inter-American edition of ULRICH’s PERI- 


ODICALS DirEcTOoRY, a list of 6,000 periodi- 
cals, including house organs, labor union periodi- 
cals, and a very complete medical section, is certain 
to meet a real need in libraries trying to add to 
their South American holdings. It furnishes the 
same kind of information found in the earlier 
editions and Miss Ulrich includes many valuable 
bibliographical guides to periodicals in various 
fields. (Bowker, $10) 


War Information 


A valuable addition to a war information library 
is the large wall map using polar projection en- 
titled Wor~tp MAP FOR THE AIR AGE by Dr. 


Renner. (Rand McNally, $4.75-$7.75) For those 
who haven’t that much money, there is the new 
Matthews-Northrup GLOBAL ATLAS OF THE 


Wortp AT War which has many useful reference 
features, including the inevitable chronology and 
insignia. (World Publishing Company, 25c) Or 
there is Francis Brown's THE WAR IN Maps, an 
atlas of the New York Times maps. (Oxford, 
$1.50) 

For small libraries which cannot afford JANE’s 
FIGHTING PLANES, there is a new and revised edi- 
tion of FIGHTING PLANES OF THE WORLD, by 
Major Bernard A. Law, with 27 full-color illustra- 
tions which are not technical drawings but scenes 
of planes in combat, done in a style suitable for a 
calendar of some aircraft company. While not 
exhaustive or detailed enough for most reference 
purposes it might prove quite useful in an ele- 
mentary or high school library. 

Another inexpensive little pamphlet is THE 
War DICTIONARY by Louise Parry which gives 
brief definitions and pronunciations of military, 
industrial and political words used during this 
war, being designed not for specialists but for 
newspaper readers or radio listeners. (Consoli- 
dated Book Publishers, 1942. 15c) 

And finally there is the profusely illustrated 
UNITED STATES AT WAR which looks like an 
issue of Fortune and has a most distinguished list 
of contributors, including Wallace, Pershing, Hali- 
fax, cabinet members, and important officers in the 
armed forces. All phases of the war effort are 
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covered by general articles. (Army and Nav) 


Journal, 1942. $3) 






Free Materials 


The 1942 supplement to FREE AND INEXPEN- 
SIVE LEARNING MATERIALS compiled by Lucile 
Denham for the Curriculum Laboratory of George 
Peabody College for Teachers represents material 
which has been evaluated by at least three persons 
covering such subjects as animals, civil liberties, 
community study, home and family life, motion 
pictures, national and racial relations, social and 
economic problems, and the war. It also 
charts, maps and posters. (1942. 25c) 

The second annual edition of EpucATors GuID! 
TO FREE FILMS contains 165 mimeographed pages 
of annotations on 2,500 films and film strips. It is 
arranged by general subjects such as health educa- 
tion, fine arts, and social studies and should prove 
to be a helpful guide to school libraries with active 
film programs. (Educators Progress League, Ran 
dolph, Wisconsin, 1942. $3) 


lists 


Art 


The catalog of the current exhibition at The 
Museum of Modern Art,’ 20TH CENTURY Por- 
TRAITS by Monroe Wheeler is a welcome addition 
to the growing collection of reference books on 
modern art. It includes 155 reproductions of paint- 
ings, sculpture, and photographs, an excellent in- 
troduction and an alphabetical list of the artists 
with brief biographical notes. (Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, 1942. $2.75) 


CONTEMPORARY ART, by Rosamund Frost, is 
chiefly notable for its well selected 24 color 
plates and 150 half-tones, which make up the 
body of the book, though there are brief but 
up-to-date biographical notes on 99 painters, and 
a briefer bibliography of books on modern art. 
It aims to review in general what has been ac- 
complished in Europe since 1900 and to take 
stock of what is going on in the United States 
along similar experimental lines, omitting the 
realistic, American Scene, and regional painting 
schools which have so far had the lion’s share of 
attention. One very nice feature is its medium 
size and light weight, making it pleasant to hold. 
The reproductions are very good for the money. 
(Crown, $4) 





1 See Magazine of Art, 36:16-19, Jan. 1943. 
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How to Remodel a House 


How To Remove A Housg, by J. Ralph Dal- 
zell and Gilbert Townsend will be useful in a 
public library reference collection since it furnishes 
practical, well illustrated chapters on how to read 
architectural plans, insulation, selection of mate- 
rials, heating and air conditioning, including an 
example of a remodeled house with complete set 
of blueprints. It is also intended for school use. 
(American Technical Society, 1942. $4.75) 


Reviews 
DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS. By Fred- 
erick Swing Crispin. rev. ed. Milwaukee, Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1942. 373p. $2.50 
Scope: 10,000 definitions of commonly used expres 
sions in aeronautics, architecture, woodworking and 
building trades, electrical and metalworking trades, 
printing, chemistry, etc. 
This revised and enlarged edition contains about 
a thousand new words, embracing several new 
classifications such as advertising, plastic art, and 
riveting. Clear, small illustrations average about 
one to a page. Definitions are clear and concise. 
Accent always given, but seldom full pronuncia- 
tion. Classification appears in italics directly after 
each word. No attempt is made to include all the 
technical terms in any field, but in some libraries 
it might prove more useful than Chambers’ Tech- 
nical Dictionary, which is much broader in scope. 
Because of the illustrations, the clear print, and 
page make-up, Crispin might prove more useful in 
a high school reference collection. College and 
public libraries may need both. 


NEw ENGLAND COMMUNITY STATISTICAL AB- 
STRACTS. Compiled by Ralph G. Wells and John 
S. Perkins. 3d ed. Boston, Boston University 
College of Basiness Administration, 1942. v.p. 
$6.50 


Scope: Statistical, economic, and social data for 175 
New England communities. 

Though intended primarily for use in promoting 
the industrial development of New England com- 
munities, it is likely that librarians will be glad to 
see the third edition of this useful compilation, 
with its 1940 and later figures for such items 
as population characteristics, municipal finances, 
schools, libraries, hospitals and manufacturing ac- 
tivities. The statistics are conveniently arranged in 


_a two-page spread for each city and source is 


always given. 


Voices OF History: Great Speeches and Papers 
of the Year 1941. Introduction by Charles A. 
Beard. Edited by Franklin Watts. New York, 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 1942. 669p. $3.50 

Scope: 167 speeches and papers of Roosevelt, Stalin, 

Chiang Kai-shek, Churchill, Hitler, and others. 

Arrangement: Chronological. 

This is the first issue of an annual volume and 
the compilation for the year 1942 will appear in 
May or June of this year. The papers and speeches 
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for each month are preceded by a brief chronology 
of important events. Acknowledgment is given to 
the British Information Services and the Monitor- 
ing Service of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
and the Research Project for Totalitarian Com- 
munication, New School for Social Research. Be- 
cause of the history that was made during 1941 
this is a most important reference book. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own, write to Frances Cheney, Joint University 
Libraries, Nashville, Tenn. 


Author wanted: 


153. “‘For what land has he this time departed. 


Who so often went sailing before? 
Have we seen him, the great and good-hearted 
Put forth the last time from the shore? 


Source wanted for the poem beginning 


154. “‘Love has given me lovely things; 


‘Leaves in the sunshine, flashing wings, 
Mountains ............ the ocean blue; 
Love has given me lovely things, 

But best of all, it has given me you."’ 


It is interesting to note that the answer to the 
fugitive on the Appointment in Samarra (Somerset 
Maugham) may be found in A Treasury of the 
Familiar, reviewed in the same issue which listed 
the fugitive. 





EX 
Martha E. Bonham 


The tomb of Walt Whitman in the Harleigh 
Cemetery, Camden, New Jersey. W hitman 
designed and supervised the construction of the 
tomb a number of years before his death, March 
26, 1892. 
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HE Executive Board and Council of the 

American Library Association at its meetings 
on January 30 and February 1 voted to hold no 
regular annual conference in 1943. 

Business meetings of the Council and Executive 
Board will be called only if they are necessary for 
the transaction of business essential to the war 
effort. 

Chairmen and members of committees and 
boards (other than the Executive Board) appointed 


The A.L.A. Public Relations Division main- 
tains an advisory service based on experience of 
other libraries as reported to the division or re- 
flected in other A.L.A. records. The division also 
maintains files of samples of library publicity, 
pamphlets, scrapbooks, indexes to public relations 
materials, etc., available for loan on request. The 
material is sent express collect, and should be 
returned postpaid. Average weight of scrapbooks 
is three pounds. While the division adds to and 
discards from this file constantly, the type of ma- 
terial remains the same. Remember the old gen- 
eral-store slogan, “If you don’t see what you want 
here, ask for it.” 


Loan Material 


Bibliography on public relations for libraries 
Campaign material 

Book campaigns 

Bond issue campaigns (publicity aspects only) 

Budget campaigns ” ay A 

Gift and bequest campaigns 

State legislative campaigns (publicity aspects only) 
How-to-do-it pamphlets 

Producing library handbooks and bulletins 

Use of photographs in publicity 

Use of pictographs 

Public relations program planning 

Display and exhibit techniques 

Survey and questionnaire techniques 

Securing newspaper publicity 

Silkscreen poster reproduction 

Writing effective annual reports 

Planning, preparing, and producing radio scripts 
Library publications. Samples 

Annual reports 

Bookmarks and booklists 

Handbooks and promotion leaflets 

Periodical bulletins 
List of library and related films. 
and rentals, if any. 
Radio scripts prepared by libraries. 
can be used without permission. 
Scrapbooks 


Indexes titles, sources, 


Serve as samples or 
Index on request. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 





SERVICES AND MATERIALS AVAILABLE FROM PUBLIC 
RELATIONS DIVISION 





by the A.L.A. will be “frozen” in their positions 
for one year. The President is authorized to fill 
vacancies. 

The Executive Board recommends that officers of 
round tables also be frozen in their positions for 
one year. 

The divisions and sections have authority to 
make their own decisions. 

The election of officers in the A.L.A. wil! pro 
ceed as usual, the new officers to take office July 1 


Brooklyn Public Library publicity 
Reports of organizations other than 
Library reports 
Gary Public Library clippings and booklists 
Minneapolis budget campaign 
Honor Roll scrapbooks (Winners on 
Publicity Honor Roll 1940, 1941) 
1940—Annual Reports 
Booklists 
Handbooks 
1941—Annual Reports 
Booklists 
Clippings 
Handbooks 
Unusual Publicity 
Complete publicity campaigns, Minnesota WPA Library 


libraries 


Library 


annual 


demonstration projects. 14 folders weighing six 
pounds. 

Campaign for $600,000 state aid. Illinois Library 
Association ‘ 

State aid campaigns for public libraries 

Library handbooks 

Public library photographs, charts, etc. for publicity 
use 

Publicity. Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md., 
1940-41. 

County library publicity. Brumback Library of Van 
Wert, Ohio. 


Small library in the news. Marshall, Illinois 
Cooperative branch library newspaper publicity. Boston 


Public Library. 
68 8 


In the notebook kept at the Information Desk 
of the Kalamazoo Public Library for the jotting 
down of books or subjects called for and not 
available, the following appeared: 


“A potion which will bring a staying word 
To make a drafted lad—class 3—deferred ; 
A book to teach a heavy heart to sing— 
Or prolong the first mad green of spring; 
A formula to change dreams to gold, 

Or bring a happy ending to love untold; 
A way to use the clever quip not said 

Or thought of, until, at home, in bed, 

To these, and more, sadly, we reply 

The Public Library cannot supply.” 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Current Biography 1942 


HE 1942 Yearbook of Current Biography will 

be ready for distribution early in March. 
This 903-page volume, which contains 431 bio- 
graphical sketches, exclusive of the obituary no- 
tices, completely revised and brought up-to-the- 
minute, is an indispensable reference book for 
these stirring times when so many new and excit- 
ing personalities are in the public eye. 

In addition to noted names in the arts and the 
professions this “war” Yearbook contains biogra- 
phies of important military and naval leaders, in- 
cluding those of the WAACs and the WAVES; states- 
men and officials of all the warring nations; well 
known industrialists, more and more in the news 
as production becomes of national importance; 
labor leaders, very prominent in the controversy 
over manpower; famous war correspondents; and 
radio commentators, non-existent in the last con- 
flict, but very much in evidence in this one. 

The lively and informative biographies are sup- 
plemented by photographs, pronunciation of diffi- 
cult names, and references to additional material. 
The arrangement of the Yearbook is alphabetical, 
with names also listed by profession. A three-year 
index indicates in which volume of Current Biog- 
raphy any personality included may be found. 


The Extremes of the World 


From the highest, icy, gale-swept peaks to the 
lowest fever-ridden depressions occupied by man, 
from untold riches to abject poverty, from the 
Arabian Nights pomp and splendor of the Rajahs’ 
courts to the squalor of the slums of the untouch- 
ables, from . . . but the list is overlong, and it is 
in India where the world’s greatest extremes are 
the commonplace. India, occupying approximately 
two-thirds the area of the United States and having 
three times its population, speaks 200 languages, 
is divided into 2,400 castes and tribes, and is sub- 
ject to 700 feudal states. 

With no little justice there is considerable de- 
mand today that a solution be found to the Indian 
problem. Is it Independence for India? In this 
latest title in the current Reference Shelf ($1.25), 
the editor, Julia E. Johnsen, presents the most 
reasonable of the arguments pro and con that 
have been expressed by the most widely recog- 
nized authorities on the subject in this country, 
England, and, of course, India. India, the land of 
extremes, presents virtually all of the problems 
that will confront a postwar world. Miss John- 
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sen’s book outlines the difficulties and offers pos- 
sible, if widely divergent, solutions. 


Half Gone 


Fifty per cent of the first printing of 10,000 
copies of Twentieth Century Authors ($8.50), 
edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft, 
have been sold in the first month after publication, 
the publisher, The H. W. Wilson Company, has 
announced. 

Pre-publication orders, hundreds of several years’ 
standing, were based on the popularity of Living 
Authors and Authors Today and Yesterday, by the 
same editors, both long out of print and now 
superseded by Twentieth Century Authors. 

Current orders reflect the enthusiasm of the re- 
viewers all over the country. Editors and librar- 
ians, reporters and columnists, authors and readers 
acclaim it for a variety of professional and per- 
sonal reasons: its reference information, its criti- 
cisms and bibliographies, its consistent accuracy, 
its easy-to-use arrangement, its wealth of incidént, 
its dignified informality. 

May Lamberton Becker “used it a dozen times a 
day in the week it has been on my desk”... 
Albert Goldstein (New Orleans Times-Picayune) 
usually finds weighty reference tomes “pretty for- 
midable affairs” but ‘‘spent three solid hours simply 
reading it for pleasure” ... As the New York 
Herald Tribune summed it up: “It kept us waiting 
four years and is worth it.” 


More Plays for Broadcasting 


Acting and radio are both popular with high 
school and college students and especially so when 
they can be combined and the plays actually broad- 
cast. James M. Morris, director of drama and 
staff member of an Oregon radio station, has writ- 
ten many plays which have been successfully broad- 
cast by a college workshop group. Interest in this 
type of work was evident by the speed with which 
his collection, Radio Workshop Plays, has com- 
pletely sold out. So the new edition is nearly 
double in size—containing twenty-six royalty-free 
plays (eleven of which are new), ready for broad- 
casting. Further instructions for production, sound 
effects, timing, etc., accompany each play in the 
new edition, and make the book even more useful 
and practical than the original volume. The sec- 
tion entitled “The Director’s Handbook” has such 
a wealth of information it is almost worth the 
price of the book ($3) by itself. 
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All About the South 


Know the South, the latest title to appear in the 
READING FOR BACKGROUND Series (no. 15. March 
1943. 35c) is, its sponsors believe, one of the most 
important and timely volumes to have been issued. 
Briefly, it is a list of books on the South, selected 
and annotated for school use. Azile Wofford, 
Assistant Professor of Library Science at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and editor-in-chief, writes re- 
garding the plan and scope of the book: 


Basis of Selection: ‘*The states included are: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. Except for Louisiana, the territory does not 
extend beyond the Mississippi and the Ohio forms its 
northern boundary. . . . The eleven states thus included 
are fairly similar as to historical backgrounds and present 


conditions. They also form a group not too large for a 
survey of the available books suitable for high school 
use.”’ 


Choice of Committee: ‘‘With a few exceptions, selec- 
tion of the committee members was made from recom- 
mendations of the school library supervisor of the state. 
Each member of the committee was reared in the state 
represented and at the time of selection had five years 
experience as a school librarian. Each also had access to 
good collections of books in her own and other libraries. 
Each had the benefit of advice from other libraries; in 
some instances, a sub-committee cooperated with the state 
committee member.”’ 

Plan of Compilation: ‘‘A working outline was sent to 
each member with indications as to the number of titles 
to be included in each section of the list from each com- 
mittee member. Slips were sent in from each state for the 
titles considered most desirable for inclusion. After check- 
ing for bibliographical detail and suitable annotation, the 
chairman discussed with each, titles questioned for in 
clusion or sugge ied other titles for consideration. A 
composite list was then submitted for comment to the 
various members of the committee, returns from which 
constituted the basis for the final listing. . . . Omissions 
will undoubtedly be noticed but it is fairly safe to 
assume that these were considered rather than overlooked. 

. Suitable books in many subjects are not yet available 
for high schools. In.a few instances, books not quite up 
to the standards set were finally included as being the 
best available. Several very recent titles had to be 
omitted because there was not sufficient time for them to 
be examined and tested.’’ 


The types of books included are: fiction, ar- 
ranged by states; biography both individual and 
collective; plays, short stories, and poetry; folk- 
lore; and social sciences. The last includes read- 
able histories, books of travel, and others stressing 
social and economic conditions. A special effort 
was made to list the titles which high school stu- 
dents actually read in the libraries of Southern 
schools. 


Money No Object 


“If I had as much money as I could tell, I could 
tell,”” was, and is, a delightful jingle. It's a dream 
of all book buyers . . . first editions, special edi- 
tions, limited editions. 

But with money an object, it is amazing how 
much can be accomplished with so little. Today, 
literally within months of original publication, a 
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book that shows signs of greatness appears in a 
reprint. These reprints effect the economy of mass 
production, do not go in for unnecessary margins 
and end sheets, but, in general, are sturdily bound. 

Many publishers issue them under more than 
sixty imprints. It would be almost a hopeless task 
to make a satisfactory selection from a haphazard 
file of reprint offerings. That is the reason several 
hundred librarians voted for the publication of 
The Catalog of Reprints in Series. 

This is a continuing service. The current main 
volume just published gives complete buying and 
bibliographical information for all reprints avail- 
able in the most popular series as of November 
1942. The editors are already working on a sup- 
plement to appear this spring to show additions, 
price changes, and out-of-print titles. A proved 
economy for book buyers, the Catalog, priced at 
$3.50 for a year's service, will be repeated in 1944 
and years to come. 


Poetry of the Eighteen Nineties 


The new Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide, 
now nearing completion, will include a very con 
siderable index to poetry. The present volume, 
number one of the series, covers the years 1890- 
1899, with a few titles beyond 1899, and lists 
eleven thousand five hundred poems in a title 
index under the word POEMS. Each poem is also 
entered under the name of the author, and those 
about persons, historical events, and holidays have 
specific subject entries. The index will undoubt- 
edly contain some early versions of well known 
poems as well as some hitherto unknown work by 
famous English and American poets. 


Pictures 


Since the 4th edition of The Picture Collection 
(Modern Library Economy) was published in 
1930 the Picture Collection of the Newark, New 
Jersey, Public Library has grown in size and value, 
and there have been necessarily many changes in 
organization, materials, procedures and use. A 
description of the methods now in use is provided 
in the 5th edition which will be off the press in 
March. 

Materials and equipment, sources for picture 
material, methods of processing and storage, clas- 
sifying and charging are all discussed in turn. A 
valuable feature is the directory of publishers of 
pictures, to which there is a subject index at the 
end of the book. Various auxiliary collections are 
described in detail, such as picture sets, post cards, 
lantern slides, New Jersey collection, prints, over- 
size and framed pictures, and posters. The service 
the collection renders to schools and other groups 
in the community, typical requests for pictures and 
how they are met, are other features of the book. 

The second half of the volume is devoted to the 
list of subject headings that has been developed in 
the classifying of the Newark collection. These are 
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printed on the left-hand side of the page, leaving 
the other part of the page free for changes and 
additions. See and See also references are given, 
and many possible sub-divisions are listed or 
explained. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recentiy Published 


CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT TO THE STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. 
ume 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. Ist 
semi-ann. Supplement 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC 
lative Supplement: 1941-1942 


1942 annual bound vol- 


1942 annual bound volume 


LIBRARIES. 2nd Cumu- 


In Preparation 


Book Reyiew Dicest. 1942 annual bound volume. 
Ready early April 
CURRENT BioGRAPHY. 1942 volume. Ready in March 


FICTION CATALOG. 1st Annual Supplement. Ready late 


March 

LIBRARY LITERATURE, 1942 
Ready late April 

VERTICAL FILE Service. 1942 annual bound volume. 
Ready in March 


annual bound volume. 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


1943 
$3.50. 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES. 
Including Spring Supplement. 
In press 

CATHOLIC 
CATALOG FOR HIGH 
IES. $1.50 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 1942. On the serv- 
ice basis. Ready in March 

Frebault, Marcelle, ed. THE Picture Col- 
LECTION. (Modern American Library 
Economy Series) Sth rev. ed. In press 
$1.25 

Johnsen, Julia E. . INDEPENDENCE FOR 
INDIA? (Reference Shelf. Vol. 16, 
No. 3) $1.25. In press 

Kunitz, Stanley J. and Haycraft, Howard, 


SUPPLEMENT TO STANDARD 
SCHOOL LIBRAR- 


eds. TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS. 
$8.50 

Morris, James M. Rapio WoORKSHOP 
PLAys. Revised and enlarged edition. 


$3. In bindery 
NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS’ 
Guiwe. Vol. I, 1890-1899. Ready early 
Fall 
Wofford, Azile. KNOw THE SOUTH. 
(Reading for Background No. 15) 
35c. In press 


THE 








CORRECTION 


The Catholic Supplement to the Standard Cata- 
log for High School Libraries was listed last month 
at the price of $1. The correct price for this list 
of about 800 books of especial interest to Catholic 
schools is $1.50. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


THE ROVING EYE 
(Continued from page 562) 


was distinctly minor, he went through that door, 
to find himself once more outside in the street. 
“How did you do?” asked his pal, who had 
been waiting. ‘Did the doctor fix you up?’ 
“I didn’t see any doctor,” said the would-be 
patient; “but, man, they've got a wonderful 
system!"’ 


Concerning Goldbricks 


The favorite Army word hereabouts—apart from 
the unprintable Anglo-Saxon monosyllables—ap- 
pears to be “goldbrick.” As a verb, “to goldbrick”’ 
means to loaf, to avoid doing the numerous un- 
pleasant tasks assigned in barracks, mess-hall, and 
latrine. Substantively, ‘‘a goldbrick” or “a gold- 
bricker’’ is one who has mastered the fine art of 
shirking these unwelcome duties (usually referred 
to as “detail” ). The idea behind the word is that 
anyone who owns a gold brick doesn’t have to 
work! 








A BOY TO EDUCATE 


By CLEMENT LAWRENCE SMITH 


This is a book by an experienced and sympathetic school- 
master, which is of especial interest to parents who have 
boys now in school and to teachers. It treats of subjects 
which during the school year cause parents to worry, 
such as failed examinations, of that bugbear, home lessons, 
and of educating children for tomorrow’s world. 


Cloth, $1.50, From Your Bookstore 
CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 


DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Here is a standard American reference work on 
all breeds of dogs here and abroad, all dog sub- 
jects, kept uptodate by the issuance of supplements. 

This work contains 404 illustrations, many of 
them rare. Answers ten thousand questions on dogs. 
Written by Captain Will Judy, Editor Dog World. 

Price $5 (including all supplements). 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 












VACANCIES—LIBRARIANS 


We secure better positions for lbrarians— 
better librarians for libraries. Where you learn 
of ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. Enroll 
with the only Librarians’ Agency in the coun- 
try. Founded 1914 at Windsor, Conn. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
535 Fifth Avenue (Suite 707), New York City 
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Save Man Hours 
Consult an Index 


The Agricultural Index 










Are You Sure 


You are able to give new pamphlets 
the consideration they deserve? 


studies 
month 


current 
each 


valuable, 
this form 


Many more, 
appear in 


than can possibly be appraised by 
the average library. 








Since 1932 The Vertical File Service 
Catalog has published a monthly 
descriptive list of between 500-600 
new pamphlets. The 1941 Cumula- 
tion lists and describes 6,084 pam- 
phlets. 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
spent on research, study, editing, 
etc. in the preparation of these pam- 
phlets, yet 32% of them are de- 
livered without charge and the 
prices of the remaining (see cata- 
log) are nominal. 


In addition to an annotated listing un- 
der subjects, each monthly issue of 
the catalog includes a Title Index 
with subject headings. 


Al 


service basis rates for the Vertical 
File Service Catalog, including back 
service have been recently re- 
duced. Write for your new rate 
and—to let it speak for itself ... 
a sample of the Catalog. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, New York 


Monthly — II! periodicals 


The Art Index 
Quarterly — 91 periodicals 


The Bibliographic Index 
Quarterly — books and periodicals 


The Catholic Periodical Index 
Quarterly — 56 periodicals 


Cumulative Book Index 
Monthly — world list of books in 
the English language 


The Education Index 
Monthly — 157 periodicals 


Essay and General Literature 
Index 
Semi-annual — collections of general 
literature 


Industrial Arts Index 
Monthly — 244 periodicals 


International Index 
Bi-monthly — 255 periodicals 


Index to Legal Periodicals 
Monthly — 142 periodicals 


Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature 
Semi-monthly — 112 periodicals 


Abridged Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature 
Monthly — 26 periodicals 


The Vertical File Service 
of 


Monthly — annotated catalog 
pamphlets 
Frequent cumulations — pertinent material 


other than periodicals also indexed. 





For sample copies and rates write 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. N.Y.C. 














Say you read it in th 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be in- 
cluded in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
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FICTION PRIESTLEY, JOHN BOYNTON, 1894- 

Black-out in Gretley; a story of—and 

GARDNER, ERLE STANLEY, 1889- for—wartime. Harper 1942 273p 
Case of the smoking chimney. Morrow $2.50 

1943 250p $2 “A Canadian counter-espionage agent is 


Frank Durea, young District Attorney of sent to the little industrial town of Gretley 
California is assisted by Grandpa Wiggins to stop a leak. Immediately he is involved 


in solving a murder mystery 
“Not only a capital murder mystery but 
a good character study of an indomitable 


with a bizarre group of men and women, 
of whom one or two are enemy agents. 
There is the usual spy work, danger, and a 


oldster with a keen eye for tiny clues and romance.” Ontario library review 


inexhaustible humor.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


KANTOR, MACKINLAY, 1904- 
Happy land. Coward-McCann 1943 92p 


SINCLAIR, UPTON BEALL, 1878- 
Wide is the gate. Viking 1943 751p $3 


$1.25 


“A story of another small family broken 
by the war, an only son, dead, and parents 
grieving, a father embittered, feeling his 
boy’s life was wasted, a mother, saddened, 
but knowing life must go on. Then comes 
the shade of his grandfather, a friendly, 
warm-hearted ghost, who takes Lew Marsh 
firmly in hand, leading back through the 
landmarks that marked his boy’s full life, 
making him see that here was an America 
that must go on, though the price be high.” 
Kirkus 


The years between the Nazi blood purge 
and the Spanish Civil war provide the back- 
ground for a fourth novel of Lanny Budd's 
modern pilgrimage. Earlier novels in the 
series are: ‘“World’s end,” “Between two 
worlds”; ““Dragon’s teeth”’ 

“One of the features of this greatly dar- 
ing, ambitious history in story form of our 
times is the easy manner in which Sinclair 
has introduced living historical figures . . 
carried them along on the stream of narra- 
tive, woven them . . . into the pattern of 
this enormous canvas.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 





MANGIONE, JERRE GERLANDO, 1909- 


Mount Allegro; illus. by Peggy Bacon. 
Houghton 1943 292p illus $2.50 THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


“A story of a young Italian-American in RIZK, SALOM, 1909- 

Rochester, New York. Interspersed with Syrian Yankee. Doubleday 1943 317p 
stories by parents and numerous relatives, $2.75 

he narrates their convivial, sometimes noisy, bees 
life: of Papa Gasparino, Uncle Luigi and “Salom Rizk was born in a tiny poverty- 
Uncle Nino, Great-uncle Minicuzzi, and the stricken town in Syria. When he was 
saloon on Mount Allegro. After Syracuse twelve, he discovered that through his 
University and work in New York City, the mother he could claim American citizenship 
young narrator visits Sicily and returns to —and five years later he arrived in this 
find America ‘home.’’’ Library journal country penniless and homeless. His in- 
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Rizk, SALOM—Continued 


credible life, his adventures in democracy, 
and his experiences in self-education form 
(this autobiography).”” Huntting 

“Hard work and hard study were in- 
volved. Yet it is clear from Salom Rizk’s 
simply written, deeply felt autobiography 
that the wonder of the new land was never 
lost. . . Salom Rizk’s message to America 
is not unfamiliar, but it is told with biblical 
earnestness.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


ARMY LIFE 


CANNON, JAMES J. 


The Sergeant says, by Jimmy Cannon; ed. 
by Frank Sullivan; with a foreword by 
Paul Gallico. Knopf 1943 254p $2.50 


A series of sketches, conversations, pro- 
files, anecdotes, which together compose a 
picture of the American soldier 

“The author is James Cannon, who for 
ten years and more was well known in cafe 
society, the sports world and among news- 
paper people. .. He was, according to his 
own admission, a good deal of a wastrel, 
without many serious notions. . . Life in 
the Army, he says, has changed all that. 
And, like so many converts, he goes all 
the way. He is a super-patriot if there ever 
was one, the spirit of the new Army in- 
carnate.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


McGHEE, ADDISON F. 


He’s in the armored force now. McBride 
1942 248p illus $2.50 


Contents: Job of the armored force; Ar- 
rival at the home of the armored force; 
Type of man composing the armored force; 
Training center and its vehicles; Vehicle 
training; Armored-force weapons; Firing 
practice and ranges; History of the armored 
force; History of the tank; Armored-force 
maneuvers and tactics; Armored force 
school; Fort Knox officers schools; De- 
parture for a combat unit 


CONGRESS 


YOUNG, ROLAND ARNOLD, 1910- 


This is Congress. Knopf 1943 267p 
$2.75 


Contents: What is Congress supposed to 
do; Who thinks up the laws; Who has 
power to do what; How do bills ever get 
passed; Atmosphere of Congress; How does 
Congress know what's happening; How 
Congress spends the money; Future of Con- 
gress 

“His book is neither a defense nor a 
condemnation of Congress. It is, instead, 
a critical survey of the complicated pro- 
cedure and machinery that make Congress 
what it is: a study of all the pulling and 








hauling that goes on during the considera- 
tion of legislation; an acknowledgment that 
Congress often is stupid and wrong but as 
often receives the blame for action or inac- 
tion that it can’t actually help.” Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


DRAMA AND MUSIC 


EWEN, Davin, 1907- 
Dictators of the baton. Alliance bk. 1943 


305p illus $3.50 

This book is “devoted exclusively to the 
contemporary orchestral scene in America. 
In a sense, therefore, it continues from 
where “The Man with the Baton’ ,pub- 
lished 1936, ended. .. This book presents 
thirty of the leading conductors now func- 
tioning in this country . . . in biographical, 
critical, and personal portraits.’’ Preface 


WILDER, THORNTON NIVEN, 1897- 
Skin of our teeth; play in three acts. 


Harper 1942 142p $2 

Characters: 11 women, 25 men. First 
produced October 15, 1942 

A play “about one ordinary human man 
and his ordinary human wife whose ordinary 
humanness carries on through the most 
fantastic vagaries of history.” Baltimore 


ECONOMIC FRONT 


BORKIN, JOSEPH 
Germany's master plan; the story of in- 


dustrial offensive ,;by, Joseph Borkin 
and C. A. Welsh; with an introduction 
by Thurman Arnold. Duell 1943 339p 
$2.75 

An exposure of “Germany's attempts to 
get world control of strategic materials 
through a subtle, intricate network of cartels 
and monopolies. .. Separately analyzed are 
various strategic materials . . . explosives, 
dyestuffs, drugs, plastics, coal, oil, rubber, 
aluminum, magnesium and certain lesser 
metals. The authors point out the necessity 
of securing a peace which will prohibit 
such monopolies and their price in future 
wars.” Kirkus 

“Messrs. Borkin and Welsh examine in 
detail the methods by which our great cor- 
porations were duped. . . Their recital is 
as dispassionate as a legal brief; and their 
argument carries great conviction.” Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


EUROPE UNDER GERMANY 


CARSE, ROBERT 
The umconquered; Europe fights back. 


McBride 1942 225p $2.50 
“Semi-fictionalized stories of the under- 
ground in Europe, and of the individual 
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CARSE, ROBERT—Continued lems; Problem of the queens; Problem of 
the knight; Games 
“Professor Kraitchik has assembled here 
a generous collection of the mathematical 
quirks and strip teases that have occurred 
MARCHAL. L£oN to three thousand years of poker-players in 
? mortar-boards.”” Sat. rev. of lit. 


Greeks, Norwegians, Dutch, Yugoslavs, and 
others who carry on the relentless struggle 
against the Germans.” New Yorker 


Vichy; two years of deception. Macmil- 
lan 1943 251p $2.50 


A report on the evolution of the Vichy OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


regime from capitulation under Pétain to 
enslavement under Laval. The author traces : 
the methods by which Hitler, making one BUCHANAN, AIMEE 

demand at a time, used Vichy to tighten Lady means business; how to reach the 





his grip upon all metropolitan France and 
its overseas territories 

“Here is the brief and shameful history 
of one of the strangest imitations of a gov- 
ernment ever to pretend to power over a 
great people. Here, calmly, lucidly and eco- 
nomically set forth, is the connected story 
of the life and death of Vichy.’ Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


MAGIC 


MussEY, JUNE BARROWS, 1910- 

Magic; illus. with photographs of the 
author’s hands by Margaret Hawthorn. 
Barnes, A.S. 1942 83p illus (Barnes 
idle hour lib) $1 

Shows how to master simple and complex 
conjuring tricks for pleasure and entertain- 
ment. In the majority of the tricks described, 


little or no equipment is necessary for their 
successful presentation 


MATHEMATICS 


Eppy, WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 1902- 
Wartime refresher in fundamental mathe- 
matics, by W. C. Eddy, A. H. Brolly, 
E. S. Pulliam, E. C. Upton, G. W. 
Thomas. Prentice-Hall 1942 248p 
illus $1.40 
A book that may be used to brush up on 
mathematics in preparation for air service, 
army or navy service, or for a war job. It is 
divided into twenty lessons, each divided 
into four parts requiring one hour of work 
and covers arithmetic and algebra sufficiently 
to give a good basis for additional training 
in any specialized field 


KRAITCHIK, MAURICE 
Mathematical recreations. Norton 1942 

328p illus $3.75 
Contents: Mathematics without numbers; 
Ancient and curious problems; Numerical 
pastimes; Arithmetico-geometrical questions ; 
The calendar; Probabilities; Magic squares; 
Geometric recreations; Permutational prob- 
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top in the business world—the career 
woman’s own Machiavelli. Simon & 


Schuster 1942 318p $2.50 

Contents: How to get started—the back 
doors of business—basic office jobs; Busi- 
ness fields offering best opportunities for 
women; Practical rules for the young office 
worker; Five-year plan for beginners; Forty 
years and forty centuries; Businessman’s 
phobia; What to do; It’s a man’s world; 
What's wrong with women in business; Per- 
sonality and business; Do’s and don’t’s for 
businesswomen; Bibliography 


CoLuins, Mrs CLELLA REEVES 
Navy woman’s handbook. McGraw 1943 


219p (Whittlesey house publications ) 
$1.50 


Partial contents: Putting affairs in order 
for ““M” day; Gratuities and pensions; The 
will; Government life insurance funds and 
social security; Commercial life insurance; 
Claims for disability; Procedure when mov- 
ing; Women’s property rights; Procedure in 
the event of death; Navy wife at home; Mili- 
tary courtesy 


GREENBIE, Mrs MARJORIE LATTA (BarR- 


STOW) 1891- 


Art of living in wartime. McGraw 1943 


266p (Whittlesey house publications) 
$2.50 


The “author faces conditions as they are 
and makes numerous suggestions for adjust- 
ments in thinking, working, and playing... 
She covers all phases of life in the home, 
at work, and in social contact.” Library 
journal 


PATRI, ANGELO, 1876- 
Your children in wartime. Doubleday 


1943 115p $1.50 


The author “discusses family morale, spe- 
cific problems rising out of the war, prob- 
lems of hate and fear and insecurity. .. He 
urges making the children share in decisions 
about where to cut the family budget, where 
to divide housework, etc. A special section 
addressed to teachers charges them with their 
part in the picture of national morale.” 
Kirkus 
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OF SCIENTIFIC INTEREST 


COLLINS, ARCHIE FREDERICK, 1869- 


Greatest eye in the world; astronomical 
telescopes and their stories. Appleton- 
Century 1942 266p illus $3 

The author “traces the evolution of the 
telescope from the first astronomical instru- 
ment down to the present day. He tells how 
telescope lenses and mirrors are made, how 
telescopes are mounted, and then gives a 
detailed discussion of the equipment and 
work of . . . mine; astronomical observa- 
tories of England and the United States.”’ 
Huntting 


MAISEL, ALBERT Q. 


Miracles of military medicine. Duell 1943 
373p illus $3 

An account of medical miracles which 
help to balance the destructiveness of mod- 
ern warfare by saving more lives than was 
possible in any earlier war. Ranges from 
the conquest of shock and infection, the 
blood bank and the sulfa drugs, anesthetics, 
plastic surgery, the healing of burns, the 
control of malaria and typhoid to Dr Moor- 
head's locator of metal fragments 


ON MANY FRONTS 


ABEND, HALLETT, 1887- 


Pacific charter; our destiny in Asia. 
Doubleday 1943 302p map $2.50 

Partial contents: Plea for prejudice; 
China and Japan; For the Filipinos; France 
in the Orient; Thailand for the Thais; 
What of the Dutch; Princes in Malaya; 
Anti-British Burma; And India; What of 
Australia; New Zealand looks ahead; Mat- 
suoka in reserve; Konoye the gambler; No 
soft peace! 

“Mr. Abend has written a survey of the 
Pacific area rather than a scheme for the 
future of the area. He moves down from 
Japan to India, giving the highlights of 
each country or colonial region as he passes. 
Having seen all parts of the area as a cor- 
respondent, he can write out of first-hand 
knowledge.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


COULTER, JOHN WESLEY, 1893- 


Fiji; little India of the Pacific. Univ. 
of Chicago press 1942 156p illus maps 
$2 


Describes “the island’s history, customs, 
economic conditions, and government, and 
discusses problems of land use and popula- 
tion, especially the effect on Fijians of In- 
dian infiltration.” Baltimore 


LEAR, JOHN 


Forgotten front. Dutton 1943 256p 
$2.50 

The “adventures of a newspaperman sent 
to investigate Nazi propaganda in South 
America in August, 1940). The author's 








experiences, following a forced landing of 
his airplane in the Peruvian Desert—with 
consequent wandering without supplies .. . 
includes many sidelights on South American 
life.” Huntting 


QUINTANILLA, LuIs, 1900- 
Latin American speaks. Macmillan 1943 


268p $2.50 

“The book is divided into three parts: 
the first deals with national conditions, the 
second with inter-American relations, and 
the third with America’s international role.” 
Foreword 


ON NATIVE GROUND 


PEATTIE, RODERICK, 1891- ed. 
The friendly mountains; Green, White, 


and Adirondacks. . . 
341p illus $3.50 

Contents: Four ranges, by R. Peattie; 
History of the mountain settlement, by Z 
Humphrey; Geologic story of the moun- 
tains, by R. Balk; Mountain weathers and 
climates, by V. Conrad; Adventures in 
mountain botany, by H. M. Raup; Round 
of nature in the friendly mountains, by H. 
Potter and R. Peattie; How to enjoy the 
mountains in summer, by L. B. Puffer; 
= sports in the four ranges, by K. 
oll 


Vanguard 1942 


THE PRESS 


CooPER, KENT, 1880- 
Barriers down. Farrar 1942 324p $2.50 


A description of the struggle of the Asso- 
ciated press “from 1914 to 1939 to free itself 
from the monopolistic control of the three 
dominating European news agencies. . . Men- 
tion is also made of the expansion of other 
news agencies. This . . . chapter in the his- 
tory of world news gathering . . . reflects 
other international developments of the past 
30 years.” Booklist 


MACNEIL, NEIL 
How to be a newspaperman. Harper 


1942 195p $1.75 

“In this book we are going to explain 
pretty much everything of the life of a news- 
paperman. What he is. What he needs in 
education and training. How he gets his 
start. How he gets his promotions. We are 
going to outline briefly and simply some of 
the problems with which he must deal.’" The 
author 


THE WAR 


AYLING, KEITH, 1898- 
Flying furies; illus. by Wallis Rigby. 


Nelson 1942 44p illus $1.50 


“The story of design development, of the 
purpose amd use of fighting planes ,of al! 
nations) since their beginning.” Foreword 
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DivinE, ARTHUR DuRHAM, 1904- 


Firedrake; the destroyer that wouldn't 
give up; illus. with photographs. Dut- 
ton 1943 250p illus map $2.75 


The story of a small British destroyer, 
member of a flotilla which, in two years of 
naval warfare, steamed a million miles. ‘‘Fac- 
tual reporting on destroyer life, British Navy 
;and, the war.” Library journal 


“This is the sort of book that will have 
deep interest for men in the naval service 
everywhere . . . the story is told with sus- 
tained dramatic intensity, and each incident is 
brought home in terms of stark reality. Fire- 
drake’s record is one of hairbreadth escapes 
from beginning to end.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


HERSEY, JOHN RICHARD, 1914- 


Into the valley; a skirmish of the marines ; 
illus. by D. L. Dickson. Knopf 1943 
138p illus $2 


A record of “an insignificant incident in 
a small action on Guadalcanal, but one which 
exemplifies ‘how war feels to men every- 
where’. . . This is the story of an impossible 
situation in which Captain Rigaud, and a 
small unit of Marines attempted to clear a 
valley of Jap snipers and force a river cross- 
ing. . . Beyond these factual essentials, it is 
a rounded expression of the sensations and 
emotions of a band of men in a valley of 
death.” Kirkus 


MONSARRAT, NICHOLAS, 1910- 


H.M. Corvette. Lippincott 1943 168p 
$1.75 


A story of the corvettes—the smallest of 
ocean-going men-of-war—and of the winters 
of 1940 and 1941 when these bantam ships 
convoyed vital supplies to the people of 
Britain 

“Told with sensitivity and quiet humor, 
this small book from the first page strikes the 
reader as a genuine account of what is taking 
place on the face of the waters—the grim and 
terrible things that are happening beyond the 
horizon. These things are brought home to 
us in simple, straightforward narrative, as 
simply as they happened by night or day.” 
Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


ROMULO, CARLOs P. 


I saw the fall of the Philippines. Double- 
day 1942 323p illus $3 


The first-hand story of the tragic, hopeless 
fight on Bataan peninsula told by a colonel 
on General MacArthur's staff 


“Colonel Romulo is a Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner, but his book has a beauty that arises 
from no conscious literary art. It lies rather 
in the dignity of his spirit, in the sporting 
generosity of his admiration for the courage 
and ability of his fellows, in the nobility of 
his emotions.” Sat. rev. of lit. 
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TREGASKIS, RICHARD, 1916- 
Guadalcanal diary. Random house 1943 


263p illus $2.50 

The diary begins on Sunday, July 26, 
1942, on a transport bound for a destination 
still unknown, even to the Commanding off- 
cer of the troops aboard. It tells of the fierce 
preparation by naval guns that preceded the 
landing on Guadalcanal on August 7th, and 
of the landing itself. It describes the occupa- 
tion by our forces of the tiny seven-mile strip 
that included the invaluable airfield built by 
the Japs, and of our men’s magnificent de- 
fense of that strip 

“Of necessity, it is a story of blood and 
sweat, of pain, weariness, and angry curses, 
of a craving to do the job well, and then 
rush home, to normal comforts and friendly 
faces. . . ‘The Guadalcanal Diary’ is an hon- 
est book. Tregaskis set out to tell in simple 
words what he saw. He does it without 
— or stylistic embellishments.” Sat. rev. 
of lit. 


WOLFERT, IRA 
Battle for the Solomons. Houghton 1943 


199p $2 

The “eye-witness accounts of fighting in 
three dimensions—air, land, and sea. . . The 
author) was sent to Guadalcanal by the North 
American Newspaper Alliance early in Octo- 
ber ,1942). He traveled to Honolulu by troop 
transport and by plane, stopping along the 
road to pick up first-hand stories from the 
boys who had borne the brunt of the earlier 
battles.’” Huntting 

“A keen, intelligent and brave reporter's 
story of as bitter, bloody fighting as the 
world has seen. Glowing words and flaming 
phrases tumble over each other in depicting 
conflict worthy to rank with that of Bataan.” 
Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


THE FUTURE 


STRAIGHT, MICHAEL 
Make this the last war; the future of the 


United nations. Harcourt 1943 417p 
$3 


“Here is a close-up of the machinery, the 
organization of the United Nations today, the 
steps by which the war is implemented, the 
supplies routed, the decisions as to allocation 
arrived at, the definitions and elaborations of 
joint boards and committees already function- 
ing. . . (It is mainly aj presentation of a 
revolutionary plan for using the United Na- 
tions now as a nucleus for a far-reaching 
world federation.” Kirkus 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Davis, Mrs LAVINIA (RIKER) 1909- 
Plow Penny mystery; illus. by Paul 


Brown. Doubleday 1942 275p illus $2 


A “story laid on a small farm in Connec- 
ticut. . . The family consists of twelve year 
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Davis, Mrs LAVINIA R.—Continued 


old Connie, who adores horses, Clown, who 
loves to dress up and Sambo, aged four, a 
lovable, lisping little boy who is often in the 
way. With the help of a nervous new neigh- 
bor, Larry Maine, they uncover (a mystery).” 
Kirkus 

“What gives the book body is the family 
life it shows in action, the general give-and- 
take of a well meaning young group and the 
effect family security can have in healing the 
torn nerves of a boy who has never known 
such security before.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


Davis, ROBERT, 1881- 
Hudson bay express; illus. by H. C. Pitz. 
Holiday house 1942 262p illus $2 


“Two boys, one white and one Indian, 
who live on the southern shore of James Bay 
in eastern Canada, get possession of a great 
white sled dog and organize a dog-team 
freight and passenger line which develops 
into quite a business and eventually takes 
them out of the wilderness to Hudson Bay.” 
Huntting 


FENTON, CARROLL LANE, 1900- 
Earth’s adventures. Day 1942 207p illus 
$3 


The story of geology written for young 
people. “We find where ice sheets once cov- 
ered prairies, and recognize ancient moun- 
tains that now are only tipped or crumpled 
beds of stone. We discover cliffs that once 
were sea bottoms and others that were molten 
lava. We understand why some mountains 
are ridges though others are peaks.”” The 
author 


RECK, FRANKLIN MERING, 1896- 
Radio from start to finish. Crowell 1942 
160p illus $2 


Contents: Radio’s beginning; Marconi 
spans the ocean; Human voice takes wing; 
Radio's magic tube appears; Broadcasting be- 
gins; Broadcasting grows; Inside the local 
station; News, music, engineering and sales; 
Producing a radio drama; Inside the net- 
work; Network activities; Television today; 
Radio free of static; Radio in war and avia- 
tion 


STEFANSSON, Mrs EVELYN, 1913- 

Here is Alaska; with a foreword by Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson; with photographs 
by Frederick Machetanz and others. 
Scribner 1943 154p illus $2.50 

“A by-product of Alaska research which 
has been done since 1932 for Pan American 
Airways and since 1937 for the United States 
Army. Contents: Looking into tomorrow; 
What kind of country is Alaska; The Eski- 
mos; Typical Alaskan village; Islands of in- 
terest; What's happening in Alaska? 


Told for young folks and their elders; but 
even small children may be interested by the 
large photographs of family life 


URMSTON, MARY 
Quite contrary. Doubleday 1942 279p $2 


“Sandra Carlin’s efforts to make the 
Thornwild Flower Shop succeed and help to 
bring beauty into her home town makes a 
career story which is seasoned with mystery.” 
Huntting 


YATES, RAYMOND FRANCIS, 1895- 
A boy and a battery; illus. with photo- 
graphs & drawings by the author. 

Harper 1942 120p illus $1.50 


The author describes the relationship be- 
tween electricity and magnetism; tells how to 
construct an electric battery; how to revive, 
connect and control one; how to make an 
electric detector; how to make a motor from 
a cork, a bit of wire and a few pins and 
needles 


FOR STILL YOUNGER PEOPLE 


JONES, ELIZABETH ORTON, 1910- 
Twig. Macmillan 1942 152p illus $2 


“Twig lived on the fourth floor of a ‘high 
sort of a house’ in the city, with the back- 
yard and its occupants as her interest in life. 
She wished for a fairy to live in a beautiful 
tomato can when lo! and behold along came 
a little elf. They received a visit from the 
Fairy Queen, fixed up the little house, and 
Twig became minute herself.’’ Kirkus 


Key, FRANCIS Scott, 1779-1843 
Star spangled banner; pictured by Ingri 
& E. P. d’Aulaire. Doubleday 1942 
(39)p illus $2 
An interpretation of our national anthem 
in full page pictures 
“The d’Aulaires give a new and deeper 
understanding of our national anthem and the 
significance of its stirring words. Illustrated 
with five-color lithographs.” Library journal 


MASON, MIRIAM EVANGELINE, 1899- 
Matilda and her family; illus. by Meg 
Wohlberg. Macmillan 1942 144p illus 
$1.50 


The story of a black cat and her four 
kittens, Silk, Satin, Calico and Rags 


MILHOUS, KATHERINE, 1894- 

Herodia, the lovely puppet; story and 
pictures by Katherine Milhous. Scrib- 
ner 1942 193p illus $2 

This “story of Herodia, a little girl who 
traveled with a Pennsylvania show and passed 
as one of the puppets, is based on facts given 
to the author by the state archivist of Penn- 
sylvania.”” Huntting 
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I. The REGULAR plan, requiring nine months for completion; 
September 23, 1943——May 25, 1944 
Tuition, $300 
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I],. The COOPERATIVE plan, requiring 15 months, six ‘to be E 
spent in a cooperating library, in an earning Capacity. E 
Enrollment in either of the following sections; 
June Section: June 14, 1943——August 18,1944 S ‘ 
September Section; September 23, 1943—-December 18, ; . 


1944 
Tuition, $375 
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lll. The TWO-YEAR plan, requiring 18 months (two college 
years), time to be, divided between the School and a : 4 
cooperating library, 20-25 hours weekly: in each, the = Me 
library paying a salaty over the two-year period: = . 
September 23, 1943-—+May 24, 1945 
Tuition, $350 





REGISTRATION’ LIMITED 


Plan I, 30 students; Plan II, 10 students to a section; = ; 
Plan Ill, 5 students. 
3 ,, 


For Application forms, Write to + 


PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 2 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK = 
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,, WICKARD, ; 
; is ge of Agriculture, enya 


GPublicatious ‘igidingins loclhpendae 
tion, distribution, and conservation are 
‘weapons that will help bring: victory. 
It is not enough merely to have these 

Weapons on hand. We must use them 
skillfully and aggressively. - A library's 
responsibility to its public as 

ne nation at war will not be 
_by placing publications on shelves. 


-/ -By-making such publications widely 
available and encouraging their use by 
every citizen, librarians, in both city and 
Bess alse areas, can do much toward pro- 
| \ Moting good management of food—one 
ae Se _ of our most vital war materiale, 
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